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F you are to make the most of your invest- 

ment opportunities in the new year, you 
should adopt a realistic policy and adjust your 
investments to the economic outlook over the 
period ahead. The highly selective market 
pattern of the past year confirms the fact 
that regardless of general business and eco- 
nomic trends, the countless cross-currents in 
the industrial tide affect certain industries and 
groups of securities differently. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and rnaintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 


In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor pd REsEARCH BurEAu is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of invesment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our . 


clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 
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Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 










FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[ Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 






[| enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Income C Capital Enhancement C Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The Board of Directors 
has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable 
February 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business January 
27, 1950. 


EDWARD BARTSCH 
President 


December 9, 1949 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


De deol Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.074% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1959. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on December 
15, 1949, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) 
per share on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock, payable January I, 1950, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on December 23, 1949. 


H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 











(" pore, 
Send for “Tax Exempt vs. Tax- 
able Bonds: Helps to determine 
Which is more profitable for } 
your situation. No obligation. 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 $. La Selle Se., Chicago 90 3S Wall Seseet, New Vork § 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 





























1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 11949 

Eversharp, Inc.. ............. Se a a 3 5 20% 58 67 2 = Pate 

REO his nade wie z 2 21 6 18! eee Poy Ae 

(After 2-for-1 split Si p02... A ie: Jog paiteessd “K: + i fasion cat toalitie ss 
CORES SEONG) ... 6 Se dase see Low .........- a 30% 41y% ye ahd ee 
(After 3-for-2 split RRS Ie BR ees: ae @ ig 58% 25% 11% 11% 
March, 1946) ............. Low ......056. ch Ae "? vahs éo.3 ee pore 21% 10% 7¥ 6% 
Earnings ..... xD$0.18 bD$0.99 b$0.72 b$1.20 b$0.88 b$1.87 b$2.93 b$4.51 bD$3.70 b$1.21 y$0.93 
Dividends None None None 0.17 0.25 £0.52 £0.67 Ls 1.80 q None 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ...... 600008 ee 25% 34% 3034 28% 29% 47% 62% 63% 50% 491% 59 
Low ere 14% 20% 21% 20 20 21% 42% 34% 32 34% 36 
Earnings ..... $2.21 $4.99 $6.22 *m$7.50 m$5.84 m$5.36 m$5.28 m$3.03  m$5.23 m$6.27 2$6.55 
Dividends 1.00 2.30 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 1.95 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Exchange Buffet ............ Flips! i532... 2% 1 % 14% 3% 6% 9y% 11% 13% 7% . 5% 
Low ......:..: 3/16 11/32 “ 2h 6 6% 3% 3 
Earnings ..... eD$0.34 eD$0.51 eD$0.46 eD$0.03 e$0.23 e$0.36 e$0.55 ae 1% e$0.83 e$0.82 e$0.45 
Dividends None None None None 0.25 0.45 0.50 65 0.30 p0.45 None 
Pale (ihe) 22k cr a eee 5% 4 4% 3 8 9% 18% 30% 17% 15% 14 
Low ....-.+.-. 3% 2% 2 2% 2% 5% 8% 15 12 123% 1254 
Earnings ..... aD$1.07 aD$0.22 a$0.18 a$0.80 a$0.91 a$0.74 a$1.39 a$3.87 a$3.22 a$3.34 y$0.31 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Fairbanks, Morse ............ aa 437% 49% 45%4 34% 42 44% 65 88 60 54% 41¥, 
Low .......-.. 2 29% 32 27% 30% 33% 42% 47y, 44 37 34 
FRarnings ..... $4.12 $4.59 $4.87 $4.47 $4.65 $4.75 $4.34 $5.14 $7.05 $9.59 y$2.7! 
Dividends 1.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Fajardo Sugar ............... Re eee 38% 31% 24% 29% 28 26% 364% 36% 31% 33% 25y 
ee ccisxsey 20 17% 16% 21 21% 25% 21% 25% 19% 19 
Earnings ..... h$2.08 h$2.19 h$3.34 h$4. $3 h$2.78 hD$1.14 h$0.49 —_— = h$9.62 h$3.83 h$2.76 
Dividends 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Pe £13.76 4.50 

Falstaff Brewing ............ SS eee 8% 10% 8% 7% 13% 17% 27 ae T32% 31% 
RN. cvkdwog aes 6% 6 5% 6% 7% 12% 16 20% 21 30 ree 
(After 2-for-1 split High ......... Pcie AES nds ads aries oes KASS 28, 395% 
amuary, 1948) ........... ta chncas Seis 15 23% 
(After 100% stock Oo eee 22s ere 23% 
div. Sept., 1949)..........Low .......... Be oe ee ani ia ee Rta! ee dhe ease 19% 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.26 $0.43 $0.40 $0.45 $0.32 $0.35. $0.47 $1.33 $2.37 2$2.24 
Dividends 0.22% 0.15 0.25 0.19 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.25 0.50 0.56 1.04 
Family Finance ............. High Listed N. Y. Stock Exchnage 15% 
en TT eee July, 1949 eee 12% 
Earnings ..... a $1.01 $1.02 $0.97 $0.62 $0.51 $0.58 $0.62 2$1.18 2$1.59 2$1.73 
Dividends .... Stale 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.77% 0.72% 0.40 0.90 0.90 1.20 1.20 
Fedders Quigan Corp......... oO” NEP ae 8% 93% 8% 5 6% 113% 53% aks wid Ley 
TS eee ae 5 5% 3% 3% 3% 5% 9% ire as tgs rt 
(After 5-for-1 split High ......... Léea Sess ees east Sox fod 14% 17% 14% 16 15% 
October, 1945)............. Pee tee Biss saves ar oe aeye a pias 11% 11% 11 11 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.19 $0.23 $0.33 $0.04 $0.10 $0.01 $0.26 $0.75 $1.43 $1.44 z$1.45 
Dividends .... 0.13 0.20 0.16 0.0 None None 0.15 0.45 0.75 0.85 1.00 
Federal Mining & 165 Pie aa sees at ree 
oy, ae eee 85 Sie rh er eile a ere oe ey es ere Paes 
(After 5-for-1 split 31% 2914 26% 244 29% 27% 42% 54% 42% 43 38% 
November, 1939) 285% 16 193% 19% 18% 19% 25% 35 32 35% 32 
Earnings ..... §$3.42 $$3.95 §$4.20 §$4.76 §$4.86 bar 15 §$3.85 §$4.54 §$7.89 $$9.50  §2z$6.28 
Dividends 1.50 2.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 50 3.00 3.00 4.0 4.00 4.00 
Federal Mogul ............... ase 19% Saad ee ee sees 
SP naiccmtes's 12 cha he — ae Ty § ince ais ee Bare wee 
(After 3-for-2 split High: ©..o2s-. 12% 15% 145% 13% 18% 24 32% 35 55 — 
November, 1939).......... RaW. sshaecs bx 12% 12% 834 8 13 17 23% 26 364 Rye ns 
(After 2-for-1 split a See ee 5 alin Bisa mae iw mand irre atid oe% 20% 18% 
Ae | | are r ee TE Cee. oe pe che omar: asa hats ane se kis 16% 16 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.06 $1.08 $1.40 $1.69 $1.85 $1.08 $4.77 $3.80 $4.46 z$1.76 
Dividends 0.37 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62 0.67 1.00 1.55 1.75 1.75 
Federal Motor Truck........ Ll Se eon 6% 4% 4% 4% 6% 10% 18 21% 14% 12% 6% 
MGGW: <5 o5ssuerk 2% 2% 2% 3 3% 5 9% 10% 9¥% 5 338 
Earnings . D$0.36 D$0.60 $1.67 $1.09 $1.01 $1.52 $1.18 $1.50 $3.11 $0.27 yD$0.28 
Dividends .... None None 0.10 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.90 0.40 None 
Federated Dept. Stores...... DOME cy cccehss 27% 25 27% 18% 25% 32 59% 84% mcd ~ oat ae 
Oe Ee 1834 15 14% 11% 15 22% 28% 50% sdb ee aues 
(After 2-for-1 split ey eee ye Se an oes aes ives 34% 38% 31% 36 
July, 1946) Ce ceceersc cee c ec hMW cocccccese cece eee eoce eec5e eee* eoeee eee 21 19 20% 2434 
Farnings ..... a$1.55 a$1. 45 *h$1.58 h$1.78 h$1.75 h$2.16 *a$2.20 a$4.82 a$4.18 a5.33 z$2.77 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.62 0.9 0.75 0.76 0.75 0.75 1.12 1.50 2.00 2.00 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg......... RAE Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 26% 24% 20% 
ia eats ee 1947 20 19% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.29 $1.90 $2.65 $1. $2.03 $1.79 $1.34 $2.47 $2.64 $3.93 z$0.48 
Dividends 1.36 1.63 1.70 £3 40 Dee 1.11 1.30 1.60 2.00 3.00 0.80 
Ferre Eaamel ©. 2: ....i:<<0<sics ee eee 23% 20 16 14% 19y% 27% 24% 34% 26% 26% 17% 
eS ETE re 14% 10 8% 7% 12% 17 21% 19% 20% 17% 12% 
Earnings ..... $2.35 $1.89 $2.14 $0.78 $1.97 $1.70 $1.44 $2.24 $4.01 $4.11 z$1.03 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 p1.40 1.40 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire ON, es ee 40% 40% 4534 4314 50% 53% 63% 70 59% 69% 814 
SIND 50k icwiunremwsswbe OS ee eee 27% 27% 341% 29% 42 45 50 49 46% 53% 63% 
Earnings ..... $3.46 $4.20 $4.62 $3.04 $4.55 $4.80 $5.37 $5.02 $6.07 $9.62 y$3.86 
Dividends 1.80 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.70 2.40 
Firestone Tire & Rubber..... Se She 25% 21% 18% 26% 43 57% 70% 83% 61 53 54 
I 955 care Satere ints 17% 12% 12% 13% 25% 38% 53% 54% 42% 42 43 
Earnings ..... k$2.03 k$3.02 k$4.37 k$5.04 k$6.40 k$7.34 k$7.42 k$13.21 $13.46 k13.84 y$4.02 
Dividends 1.00 1.25 1.5 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 

a—12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. e—12 months to April 30. 


h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. 


months. D Deficit. *Fiscal. year changed. 
tion and/or depletion. {To December 19. 
2 


m—12 months to November 30. 
7Listed N.Y.S.E. April, 


1948; 


p—Also paid stock. 
previously N. Y. Curb. {fIncludes capita) distribution. 


q—Paid stock. 


g—12 months to June 30. 
y—Six months. z—Nine 


§Before deprecia- 
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Market More Liberal 


In Appraising Earnings 


Market advance has raised prevailing price-earn- 


ings ratios since June. But June levels were the lowest 


seen since 1920; average ratios are still subnormal 


L* June 13 the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average reached its low for 
the current year, closing at 161.60. 
This was the poorest level witnessed 
since mid-1945, when the market was 
on its way up. Since then, of course, 
despite major strikes and the prospect 
that all industry will eventually be 
saddled with huge additional ex- 
penses for pension payments, the 
market has exhibited a strong up- 
trend. The current level of approxi- 
mately 197 is the highest reached 
since 1946, and with the exception of 
that year, since 1930. 

Earnings have not shown a change 
matching this 22 per cent increase; 
in fact, they have been receding on 
a twelve-month basis as results for 
the second and then the third quar- 
ters of 1949 replaced the higher to- 
tals for the same periods of 1948. 
This trend will be further extended 
when earnings statements are avail- 
able for the current quarter, which 
contained the strike-bound month of 
October and which must be compared 
with a period which for many com- 
panies marked the post-war peak in 
profits. Thus, the ratio of average 
stock prices to average earnings per 
share has risen appreciably within 
the past six months. 


Ratio Significance 


High price-earnings ratios have 
generally been regarded as a danger 
signal since the 1929 crash. Prior 
to that time, this concept was little 
used, since stock valuations tended 
to be related more closely to dividends 
and asset values than to earnings un- 
til the middle ’twenties. But in re- 
trospect, it became obvious that it 
was entirely unrealistic for a stock 
to sell at 30 or more times its earn- 
ings, as had du Pont, Johns-Manville, 
Procter & Gamble, Union Carbide 
and others during 1929, and that 
price-earnings multiples of 40 (Gen- 
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eral Electric and National Distillers ) 
or even 50 (International Nickel and 
American & Foreign Power) were 
sheer insanity, which might prevail 
for a time but could not continue in- 
definitely. 

However, it has never been pos- 
sible to prescribe any appropriate or 
median level for price-earnings ratios 
with any assurance that marked de- 
viation from such levels would infall- 
ibly indicate over- or under-valuation 
of the market. When this concept was 
first employed, it was generally con- 
sidered that a stock should sell some- 
where near ten times its earnings, 
since corporations usually paid out 
about 60 per cent of their earnings 
in dividends at that time and it was 
felt that a common stock should yield 
around six per cent. Sub- 
sequently, however, this 
standard underwent radical 
alterations and eventually 
it disappeared altogether. 
The first change came dur- 
ing the speculative fever of 
the late ‘twenties, when 
New Era conditions were 
considered to have outmod- 
ed previous restrictive stan- 
dards. In the next few 
years, corporate earnings 
almost disappeared, and by 
the time they emerged from 
1932 depression conditions 
both dividend policies and 
interest rates had changed 
to such a degree that there 
was no longer any logical 
foundation for a price-earn- 
ings multiple of ten. 

Two factors have made 
it impossible to formulate 
an acceptable new standard. 
Neither individual stocks 
nor the market as a whole 
now accord as much im- 
portance to yields as they 
did thirty years ago, and 


re 








thus any new standard would have to 
be tied to some variable other than 


dividends. Furthermore, the trends 
of the stock market and of corporate 
profits are no longer largely identical, 
as they were at one time. Until mid- 
1937, price-earnings ratios varied 
from time to time primarily because 
stock prices moved faster in both di- 
rections than did earnings, but since 
then it has not been uncommon for 
the two to move in opposite direc- 
tions. 

In 1937, prices turned down while 
earnings were still rising; the fol- 
lowing year the opposite was true and 
late in 1938, although prices were 
well below the 1937 peaks, price-earn- 
ings ratios were the highest in his- 
tory. Thereafter earnings rose and 
prices fell until mid-1942, and a sim- 
ilar performance was witnessed from 
mid-1946 to mid-1949. As a result, 
price-earnings ratios in 1942 were 
about on a par with those seen at the 
bottom of the depression in 1932, and 
were well below those which charac- 
terized the low of early 1938. Last 
June, due to the high level of earn- 
ings, average ratios were the lowest 
witnessed since late 1920, which was 
one of the few periods prior to 1937 
when earnings and stock prices were 
following markedly divergent trends. 

Please turn to page 31 
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Extra Payments From 


Participating Preferreds 


Most participating features originally were set up to 
add attraction to otherwise weak equities. Few stocks 


within this group currently have any particular appeal 


kk many years, corporations have 
used various “sweetening” de- 
vices to improve public acceptance of 
new securities offerings. To stimu- 
late buying interest in preferred 
stocks, three main types of privileges 
have been employed i.e., conversion 
features, participation provisions, and 
subscription rights: 

On the face of it, the inclusion of 
such privileges creates a very attrac- 
tive issue from the point of view of 
form, since the preferred stockholder 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in any betterment in the common 
stock in addition to the receipt of a 
fixed income which must be paid be- 
fore the common stockholders may 
draw any dividends. 


Improves Salability 


- However, as a general rule, pre- 
ferred stocks with privileges are rela- 
tively poor quality issues. In the past, 
promoters have used such covenants 
to add attraction to security offerings 
which otherwise would have been 
difficult to place. By adding a clause 
providing the investor with an op- 
portunity for profit, salability is im- 
proved and the flotation has a better 
chance of success. 

In recent years, conversion has 
been the most popular device. Issues 


carrying subscription privileges have 
faded from use almost entirely and 
new equities with participation fea- 
tures have been few. Today, only two 
of the listed participating preferreds 
can be classified as investment cali- 
ber, while the number of even mod- 
erately satisfactory stocks is not 
much more than a dozen. 


Changes Evaluation 


Financial statistics indicate that the 
inclusion of a participation feature in 
a preferred stock causes it, in a large 
measure, to be evaluated more like a 
common equity than a preferred is- 
sue. Current quotations of all the 
preferreds shown in the appended 
list are directly dependent upon the 
earning power and present prices of 
their underlying common stocks. 

This situation is clearly shown in 
both the high grade preferreds and 
the lower quality issues. Southern 
California Edison original preferred 
would yield only 2.7 per cent if its 
provisions did not permit the receipt 
of additional dividend income. De- 
spite the fact that the preferred is 
of investment quality, it does not de- 
serve to sell on a 2.7 per cent basis— 
the current level of AA bonds. Thus 
a substantial portion of its current 
market price reflects the 6214-cent 


participation over and beyond the 
regular $1.25 dividend rate. 

At the other end of the scale, the 
participation privilege of Virginia — 
Carolina Chemical preferred has no 
value, since dividend arrears on the 
preferred amount to $73.50 per share. 

Diamond Match six per cent pre- 
ferred qualifies with Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison preferred as a sound 
investment. However, the limited na- 
ture of the profit-sharing feature of 
Diamond Match places a ceiling on its 
price and has limited its potential 
price appreciation. Currently the is- 
sue returns 3.7 per cent on its fixed 
dividend rate and 4.9 per cent in- 
cluding the 50-cent extra arising from 
its participation provision. 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
preferred also has compiled a satis- 
factory record. Dividends have been 
paid on this issue without interuption 
since 1901. However, year-to-year 
profits have varied appreciably and 
since only $3 of the $8 dividend total 
paid in 1949 is fixed income, an in- 
vestor should recognize that the safety 
of his funds is more dependent upon 
the railroad’s earning capacity of the 
common stock than the senior posi- 
tion of the preferred. 


Choice Limited 


Curtis Publishing has shown ability 
to maintain the extra $1 dividend on 
its prior preferred which is contingent 
upon the company’s profit-making 
ability; but the remaining issues — 
Bon Ami, Brillo Manufacturing and 
Poor & Company — provide little at- 
traction for the investor via their par- 
ticipation clauses. For the conserva- 
tive investor, choices in the field of 
participating preferreds are definitely 
limited, with most such _ equities 
deserving little attention. 


A Group of Participating Preferreds 


Alabama Great Southern R.R. 6% ($50 Par) 


Bon Ami Class “A” non-cum 
Brillo Manufacturing $2 Class “A” 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 Prior 
Diamond Match 6% ($25 Par) 
Poor & Company $1.50 Class “A” 


Southern California Edison 5% Orig. Pfd. ($25 Par).. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical $6 


4 


eee eee eeee 


eee ewer 


a gb 2 6 «.0'%,0% 


Participation Privilege 


Equal participation with common after each has 


received $3 per share. 


Equal participation with Class “B” after Class “A” 
has received $4 and Class “B” $2.50 per share. 
Equal participation with common up to an additional 
$1:50-after each has received.$2 per share. . 
Dividend privilege is cumulative to $3 annually and 
an additional $1 per share is payable if earned. 
Equal participation with common up to an additional 
50 cents after each has received $1.50 per share. 
Equal participation with Class “B” up to an addi- 
tional $2 after each has received $1.50 per share. 
Entitled to a percentage rate equal to the highest 


paid on any other stock issue, preferred or com- 


Dividends Recent 

1949 Price 
ee $8.00 96 
ere 4.00 57 
an ee 2.00 34 
<A eee sn h.e 4.00 50 
ei eee 2.00 41 
Be SO 1.50 20 
1.87% 46 

mon. 

Re 10.00 86 


Equal participation with common after preferred has 


received $6 and common $3 per share. 
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Johns-Manville— 
Attractive Blue Chip 


Shares of this leading beneficiary of current building 
activity sell about 10 times indicated 1949 net, yield 
about 5.2 per cent. Results should show good 1950 gain 


Mee reversal of the down- 
trend in new building construc- 
tion promises now to result in 1949 
surpassing 1948 as the record year in 
dollar outlays and new units. In 1948 
a total of 931,300 new units were 
started, with construction outlays es- 
timated by the Commerce and Labor 
Departments at $18,875 million. 
Somewhat lower construction costs, 
better supplies of materials, the still 
substantial demand for new housing, 
the liberal mortgage policy of the 
Government and greater concentra- 
tion by builders on lower-cost homes 
all have contributed to the renewal of 
the building boom which appeared six 
months ago to be gradually easing off. 


Bright Outlook 


In consequence of the improved 
outlook for the construction industry, 
makers of building materials generally 
look forward to 1950 as promising 
another good year for sales and earn- 
ings. Among the principal bene- 
heiaries of the prospect, as well as 
of the new life injected into the sit- 
uation during the last half of 1949, 
is the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
largest domestic manufacturer of 
products made from asbestos, mag- 
nesia, limestone and asphalt ; 60 per- 
cent of its sales are made to interests 
in the building industry. The remain- 
der is taken by a nuinber of other 
industries. 

Incorporated in 1916, the Johns- 
Manville Corporation continued a 
roofing and insulation business origin- 
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ally established in 1858 by H. W. 
Johns, founder of the modern asbes- 
tos industry. At the outset Mr. Johns 
began operations in a small basement 
in New York City. In 1901 the busi- 
ness was consolidated with a pipe- 
covering company which had been 
founded in Milwaukee in 1886 by 
C B. Manville. From 1916 to 1927 
the new corporation was conducted 
as a family-owned concern, but the 
1927 reorganization resulted in the 
distribution of stock to the public. 
Today Johns-Manville has 11,800 
stockholders. 

Already securely established in its 
field, the Johns-Manville company 
began its greatest expansion with its 
1927 transition into a publicly owned 
enterprise. It entered on a broad pro- 





Johns-Manville 


Earned 


Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929. . $62.0 $2.70 $1.00 807%—30 
1932.. 20.4 D1.42 0.08% 11%— 3% 
1937.. 60.2 , 1.93 1.58% 515%—21% 
1938.. 46.9 0.36 0.1724 37%4—19% 
1939.. 52.0 1.43 0.913% 35 —19% 
1940.. 618 212 0.9124 257%—145% 
1941.. 92.9 2.22 1.00 24 —16% 
1942..108.0 2.12 0.75 2444—16% 
1943. . 107.4 1.76 0.75 3074%4—23% 
1944. . 101.2 2.13 0.914% 35 —28% 
1945.. 86.0 1.91 1.08% 483%%—33% 
1946.. 92.0 1.97 1.16% 557%—38% 
1947..133.9 3.18 140 464—35% 
1948..173.4 5.22 2.00  42%4—33% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1948.$122.3 $3.67 ‘ 
1949.. 119.3 


D—Deficit. 


3.53 a$2.50 a4834—3014 


a—To December 21. 


gram of research and development of 
new products and in 1945 established 
at Manville, N. J. the world’s largest 
laboratory devoted to research into 
building materials, insulations and al- 
lied products. (The original Johns 
laboratory consisted of a tea kettle 
and a clothes wringer.) 

Johns-Manville turns out more 
than 400 lines of products and more 
than 1,200 different items. Its 20 
plants in the United States and Can- 
ada serve the essential needs of al- 
most every industry. Products are 
sold through its own sales group as 
well as through several thousand 
dealers and distributors. 

Basically, J-M products are de- 
signed to provide insulation against 
fire, weather and wear, as well as for 
control of temperatures, acoustics and 
motion. The company also produces 
materials for bridge and road con- 
struction, pipe for water and sewer 
systems, friction materials such as 
brake linings for the automotive in- 
dustry, inert materials for water and 
other liquid filtration and air con- 
ditioning equipment. 


Investment Doubled 


During the past decade the invest- 
ment in the business has_ been 
doubled, largely as the result of the 
expansion program launched in 1945 
and completed early this year. The 
1945-49 program entailed the outlay 
of about $53.3 million, to the end of 
1948, with the cost of the remainder 
estimated then at $6.6 million. The 
program has increased the productive 
capacity of the company about 35 per 
cent above its maximum capacity in 
the peak wartime year of 1942. 

Sales and earnings in 1949 have 
held up well, despite the less favor- 
able conditions which prevailed over 
the first half of the year and into part 
of the third quarter. Nevertheless, 
the company asserts both sales and 
earnings would have been larger had 
it not been for a strike which cur- 
tailed operation of the J-M mines, 
mill and quarry at Asbestos, Quebec, 
the work stoppage lasting from Feb- 
ruary 18 to June 30. 

In the first nine months of 1949 
sales of $119.3 million were but $3.0 
million less than in the same 1948 
period, and the total for 1949 is ex- 
pected to run to about the same as 
for the full 1948 year. Net will be 
somewhat under 1948, because of in- 

Please turn to page 26 





Jet Aircraft Engine 
Brings Trade Shifts 


Manufacture of propulsion equipment not confined 
to traditional engine makers as other companies 


join in production of power plant of the future 
































(:)" of the far-reaching changes Captain Frank Whittle of the Royal 
which came about as a result of Air Force was a gas turbine to pro- 
industry’s war effort was the head vide the gaseous jet. General Elec- 
start gained by such companies as_ tric, which had carried on experi- 
General Motors, General Electric and ments in gas turbines since 1895, 
Westinghouse Electric on the pro- soon brought out a jet engine modeled 
duction of jet-engines for aircraft. In after the British version, the first to 
1941, the major producers of propel- be built in this country. In October, 
lers and reciprocating engines were 1942, this engine flew for the first 
Curtiss-Wright and United Aircraft, time in the P-59 Bell Airacomet. 
and both companies were then ab- Meanwhile, Westinghouse, which 
sorbed in the many problems incident calls itself ‘the American pioneer in 
to expansion of plant and output in jet work,” was designing and building 
order to meet heavy demands both an original product, the Yankee jet 
from the Allies and from our own engine, prototype of the J-34 jet 
Government. which powers the Navy’s McDonnell 

When the secrets of the Whittle Banshee fighter, the Chance Vought 
jet engine were divulged to the Cutlass and other planes. Since start- 
United States by the British in that ing this work in Philadelphia in 1941, 
year, the Government found it neces- Westinghouse has designed and built 
sary to turn to companies with larger four basic engine types, organizing 
resources. When asked if they would its Aviation Gas Turbine Division 
undertake the design and develop- in March, 1945. A new jet engine 
ment of jet propulsion units for the plant at Kansas City, Missouri, is 
Army Air Force, Westinghouse Elec- being tooled up and already is in par- 


tric Corporation and General Elec- tial operation. 


tric Company said yes. During the war, the Allison divi- 
Back of the idea formulated by sion of General Motors was called in. 





Headed For Dodge Showrooms 


On Wednesday, January 4, Dodge dealers throughout the nation will display for 

the first time the company's new line, which is available in ten body styles and 

on two standard wheelbases. Models in the new line are longer and lower in 

appearance, and fenders have been bolted instead of welded to the bodies in 
order to minimize repair and replacement costs. 








Design studies were begun late in TI 


1944, and a Navy contract was ob- 
tained about a year later. Work in 


rapidly that during 1946 Allison be- 


the turbo-prop field progressed so O 3 


came the largest producer of jet en- 
gines in the country and has since 


maintained its leadership. Allison ygJ¢ 


jet-powered planes include the Lock- 


heed Shooting Star, the Republicf#sonc 


Thunderjet, the Grumman Panther, 
Northrop Scorpion, North American 
Fury, Northrop Flying Wing, Mar- 


tin Mercator, Consolidated - Vultee’s T 


P5Y, and North American’s AJ-1 


surad 


T 
t 


which is powered by two Pratt &ppfunds 
Whitney piston engines and an Alli-fj@ss'¢ 
son J-33 turbo-jet. General Electric’sfgcaP" 
J-47 engine powers bombers andggprobl 
fighters made by Boeing, Northpgchase 
American, and Republic, and sup-—gsu¢s 


plements G.E.  turbo-superchargedf! 


ine > 


Pratt & Whitney piston engine powerggment 
in the Consolidated Vultee B-36. Thefgdiffic 
list of military planes powered by adhe! 
Westinghouse jets comprises _ the al P 
Douglas Sky Knight and Skyrocket,mmer 


the Chance Vought Pirate and Cut- 


In 


lass and the McDonnell Banshee (allfgand 

Navy); the McDonnell Voodoo force 
fighter and Goblin, the F-90 Lock-jhow« 
heed penetration fighter and the ex- chas 
perimental Northrop X-4 built for thegj™°v' 
Air Force. Out 


inve: 


Tardy Entrant — form 


Almost wholly absorbed in piston 
engine production, United Aircraft’s 
Pratt & Whitney division and Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s subsidiary, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, entered the 
field comparatively late. After eyeing 
jets skeptically for some years, Pratt 
& Whitney is building a $12 million 
jet engine laboratory in East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. While Chairman 
Fred Rentschler of United Aircraft 
believes that piston engines will have 
their place for another five years, the 
company has served notice that it does 
not intend to be last in the jet race. 
But right now, it is Westinghouse jets 
and not Pratt & Whitney engines 
which power the Navy fighters built 
by United Aircraft’s Chance Vought 
division. 

Meanwhile Wright Aeronautical 1s 
engaged in a jet and gas turbine de- 
velopment program, which entails 
research on supersonic engines, while 
Curtiss-Wright’s Propeller division is 
at work on a rocket power plant for 
the experimental XS-2 airplane, suc- 
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( Bene: and others charged with 
the handling of endowment 
&(iunds, corporate portfolios and other 
aggregations or accumulations of 
capital, long contended with the 
problem of accurate timing of pur- 
chases and sales. The selection of is- 
sues appropriate for investment in 
line with their own specific require- 
ments and objectives presented no 
difficulties of consequence, since they 
bygeadhered closely to accepted imperson- 


thesal procedures for determining the 
ket,umerit and worth of securities. 
Cut Inability to forecast market trends 
(allfgand security price movements, and 
\doouatorced reliance on personal judgment, 
ock-fe however, too often resulted in pur- 
ex-fachases at the peak of cyclical price 
- thejMovements and sales at the bottom. 
Out of long and intensive studies of 
investment market trends several 
formulas were developed which, 
| when followed precisely, force pur- 
on chases and sales at various levels in 












the cyclical movements of the market 
(FW, Dec. 21). Their function may 
be likened to that of a thermostat 
which automatically maintains indoor 
temperatures within a selected range. 
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Formula Pioneers 




















Two of the country’s institutes of 
learning — Vassar College and Yale 
University—pioneered in the practi- 
cal application of formula plans to 
endowment funds. In the summer of 
1938 Vassar College placed one-third 
of its $9 million endowment portfolio 
under formula control. In the same 
year, Yale placed its $85 million en- 
dowment fund under a ‘formula. 
Vassar adopted a variable stock-bond 
ratio, or equalizing, plan, while Yale 
chose a variation of the constant 
stock-bond ratio procedure. Under 
the Vassar plan action was based on 
the level of the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock average; the Yale formula 
based determination of purchases or 
sales on changes in the market value 
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The Principles 


“FOf Formula Investing 


Yale and Vassar first to adopt methods to eliminate per- 
sonal judgment in timing. Formulas now used by in- 
surance managers, mutual funds and private investors 


of the portfolio rather than by the 
level of any market average. 

As will be apparent by reference to 
the preceding discussion of formula 
investing, Vassar selected one of the 
two basic ratio plans, Yale the other. 
The former involves some measure 
of market forecasting in its prajec- 
tion of the probable market range, 
and potentially is considered as the 
more promising for capital growth. 
The constant ratio plan, on the other 
hand, is more conservative and is de- 
signed to provide relative capital 
safety and steady income. One draw- 
back to the constant plan, as many 
investment students see it, is that the 
same proportion of the fund is invest- 
ed in stocks at the top of a bull mar- 
ket as at the bottom of a bear mar- 
ket. This the variable ratio plan 
avoids by a gradual decrease in the 
ratio of common stocks in a rising 
market and an increase as the mar- 
ket declines. 

Formula plans are now employed 
by a steadily lengthening list of man- 
agers of funds—institutional, insur- 
ance and other corporation portfolios, 
mutual funds and private investors. 
The two ratio plans, and the constant 
dollar formula as well, may be used 
by investors with as little as $10,000 
in securities, while the use of the pro- 
cedure by mutual funds extends the 
advantage of formula investing to the 
investor of even more moderate 
means. Here in outline is how the 
ratio plans operate: 

At the outset a normal ratio of 
stocks to bonds is selected. Vassar, 
for example, fixed a 50-50 ratio. A 
median line or normal market chan- 
nel within which the market may be 
expected to operate is worked out by 
any of countless methods. Vassar, 
for instance, originally used a 10-year 
moving average of the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average but in 1948 changed 
to a 50-year trend line to eliminate 
what it termed the undue influence of 


the war years. 
todian Funds of Boston based its pro- 
jection of the long term trend on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average since 
1897, but eliminated the abnormal 
1927-32 period while retaining the 


The Keystone Cus- 


war years. The National Securities 
& Research Corporation’s formula 
for guiding the investments of its 
First Mutual Fund is based on a 
study of almost 80 years of market 
movements. These and other formu- 
las are predicated on the assumption 
that stock prices are in a long term 
uptrend. Vassar calculates approxi- 
mately 2 per cent as the average an- 
nual rate of growth; the National 
study indicated an annual average 
growth of 3.73 per cent. 

A simple method of determining 
the long range channel of the market 
is to draw, on a logarithmic chart of 
the Dow-Jones industrial or other 
stock market average, a straight line 
across the approximate bottom of 
bear markets over the past fifty years 
or more and a similar line across the 
approximate tops of bear markets 
over the same period—ignoring if de- 
sired the abnormal 1927-32 period. 
This broad channel may then be di- 
vided into three, five or seven zones, 
the middle one being selected as the 
normal channel or median line. 


Continuing Scrutiny 


_ With the plan in operation the 
movement of the selected price index 
which controls action is kept under 
continuing scrutiny. No changes are 
made in the portfolio as long as the 
index (whether it be the Dow-Jones, 
Standard & Poor’s or some other 
selected one) remains within the lim- 
its of the normal channel, or within 
predetermined percentages above or 
below the median line. 

When and if the daily or weekly 
index penetrates into the zone above 
or below the normal channel the port- 
folio is immediately adjusted by sell- 
ing stocks and buying bonds with the 
proceeds (or the reverse), to bring 
the stock-bond ratio either back to 
the constant or to the variable ratio 
called for by the formula. 

Normally, several adjusting zones 
are provided above and below the 
normal level, and as each is penetrat- 
ed the portfolio is again brought into 
adjustment. But once the trend 
changes no further shifts are made 
until the index again has traversed 

Please turn to page 23 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Steel Foundries C+ 


One of the better issues in a cych- 
cal group; recent price, 24. (Pd. 
1949, $2.40; pd. 1948, $2.60.) Earn- 
ings in the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, climbed to a record high of 
$5.48 per share compared with $5.06 
in the 1948 fiscal period. Approxi- 
mately 84 per cent of 1949 volume 
came from railway equipment sales 
and 16 per cent from machine tools, 
castings and forgings sold to other 
industries. The fact that almost half 
of the company’s rail equipment busi- 
ness is for replacement purposes 
should help cushion the anticipated 
decline in this division. Reports of a 
pick-up in freight car buying are en- 
couraging; however, unfilled orders 
had slumped to an unimpressive $10 
million on September 30 from $36 
million a year earlier. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland B+ 

An indicated liberalization of divi- 
dends justifies retention around cur- 
rent peak price of 40. (Pays 50c qu.) 
In the past four fiscal years, dividends 
have been subordinated to a $25.5 
million plant expansion and modern- 
ization program, and less than 25 per 
cent of profits has been disbursed. 
With this enlargement of earning 
capacity virtually completed, stock- 
holders are likely to receive a larger 
share of earnings. Company is adding 
to its soybean plant facilities and will 
have a new three million bushel plant 
operating by next October in Minne- 
sota. In recent years, greater atten- 
tion has been given to the processing 
of edible oils. Production recently 
started at a new refinery in Illinois. 


Bell & Howell B 

The shares are worth retention at 
12, based on the company’s favorable 
operating record. (Now pays 12¥ac 
qu.) Excessive dealer inventories 
which were accumulated during 1947 
and 1948 were largely responsible for 
an estimated 40 per cent decline in 


factory sales of the photographic 
equipment industry in 1949; in addi- 
tion, consumer buying slumped about 
15 per cent. As a result of these fac- 
tors, Bell & Howell earned only one 
cent a share in the January-Septem- 
ber period of 1949 compared with 
$2.90 in the corresponding months of 
1948. Inventories are back to normal 
levels and prospects for the company’s 
microfilm division appear good, but 
it remains to be seen whether sales of 
photographic supplies to the non- 


professional market will show sus- 
tained improvement. (Also FW, 
Mar. 2.) 

Celanese B+ 


Indicated growth potentialities are 
more significant than the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suit; price, 32. 
(Pays 60c qu.) In seeking to nullify 
the company’s 1946 acquisition of 
Tubize Rayon, manufacturer of vis- 
cose rayon yarns and fabrics, the 
Justice Department maintains that 
the merger created a monopoly by 
eliminating competition in the manu- 
facture of rayon warp-knit fabrics. 
According to Celanese, the addition 
of these facilities enabled it to com- 
pete with du Pont and American 
Viscose since formerly its own plants 
were equipped only for acetate rayon. 
Like other similar Government suits, 
actual trial is many months off. 
Meanwhile, demand for rayon has re- 
bounded sharply. Full year’s sales 
in the plastic division are ahead of 
1948 levels and the chemical division, 
after an earlier slowdown, is now 


producing at capacity. (Also FW, 
Sept. 7.) 
Central Hudson G & E B 


Shares’ main appeal is for income 
rather than growth; recent price, 9. 
(Pays 13 cents qu.) In the 1949-52 
period company proposes to spend 
some $27.4 million on its expansion 
and construction program, with $4.1 
million as the estimated cost figure 


for 1949. Part of the total has been | 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


obtained this year from the sale oj 
preferred stock, debentures and from 
company’s cash reserve. The remain- 
der of the program will be financed 
in part through the sale of first mort- 
gage bonds, debentures or preferred 
stock. Company recently received 
FPC authorization to construct a 
40-mile natural gas pipeline, which 
will serve Dutchess, Orange and U1- 
ster counties, New York, and cost 
$1.7 million. 


Chi. & No. Western pid. C+ 
At 26, stock sells around the lowest 






° 


price since issuance in 1944, but 


avoidance is advised. (No div. in 
1949; pd. 1948, $5.) Although the 
1944 reorganization took into account 
such basic disadvantages as light 
traffic, a short average haul and keen 
competition, it could not make allow- 
ance for extremely bad weather. 
Thus, the unusually heavy snow- 
storms early this year raised the op- 
erating ratio in the first quarter to 
101.7 per cent. Strict attention to 
economy cut the ratio to 91.7 per 
cent by the end of October, but the 
Class I average in this period was 
80.7 per cent. Operations for the ten 
months produced a loss ($2.9 mil- 
lion) compared with a profit ($5.8 
million) in the 1948 period. 


Consumers Power B 

This medium grade utility has at- 
traction for the satisfactory return, 
and growth prospects; recent price, 
33. Company plans to sell 454,457 
shares of common stock to  stock- 
holders, who will be given the right 
to subscribe at the rate of one new 
share for each 10 shares held. Pro- 
ceeds of the sale will finance a con- 
struction, maintenance and improve- 
ment program, and refund certain ob- 
ligations now outstanding. In the 
first 10 months of 1949 capital expen- 
ditures totaled $32.7 million, and in 
the 14 months, commencing Novem- 
ber 1, company plans to spend $44 
million more. (Also FW, Sept. 21.) 
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eneral Shoe B+ 


Selling at 32, the shares furnish a 
iberal 7.89% yield on the basis of the 
52.50 paid annually in 1947-1949. 
ompany’s retail division now op- 
rates 134 Hardy, Flagg Bros. and 
arman shoe stores which feature, re- 

spectively, low, medium and higher- 
priced footwear. The proportion of 

otal industry business done by Gen- 

pral climbed from 1.3 per cent in the 
1935-1939 period to 3.2 per cent in 

| 01 98945-1949, The balance sheet on last 































‘Om MOctober 31 showed a current ratio of 
an: BD 4-to-1, with $4.7 million of cash 
ced MP cainst only $2.7 million of total cur- 
Ort Ment liabilities. Management points 
Te Mut that the industry has been able 
ved My, maintain reasonable prices only be- 
t 8B ause of widespread use of rubber 
= nnd other non-leather materials. 
“0S Hires (Chas. E.) B 
The shares (now 13) have only 
54. noderate appeal. (Pd. 1949, 85c; pd. 
walle 1948, $1.) The recent sale of Hires 
but Sugar Company, a Cuban subsidiary, 


ms attributed by management to the 
‘increasing problems that we believe 
he Cuban sugar industry faces.” The 
selling price was $1.3 million with 
$700,000 of this to be paid in semi- 
annual installments through 1956; 
profits from this unit in the 1945- 
1949 period averaged 19 cents a share 
on the parent company’s stock. In 
he fiscal year ended last September 
0, Hires showed an 11 per cent sales 
pain and earnings totaled $1.38 per 
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Pefibhare (vs. $1.10 in fiscal 1948) be- 
waseore deducting non-recurring losses 
-ten§mequal to 53 cents a share. 

mil- 

$5.8 pMontgomery Ward B 


At 54, this second largest mail order 
equity is reasonably appraised. (Pd. 
Biss thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $3.) 








- at-@Despite a still unfavorable current 
urn, @eatnings comparison, some improve- 
rice, @euent in operations was apparent in 
457 athe third quarter. Following a profits 
ock- @decline of 52 per cent in the first six 
‘ight months period, the relative drop in 
new #ithe third quarter was only 30 per 
Pro-[ecent. This improvement may be at- 
con- t'ibuted to better control over operat- 
ove-'ng costs and waning pressure on 
. ob- Prices. As in the case of the average 
the [retail unit, unseasonably warm Oc- 
pen- ober weather restricted forward buy- 
d in ng of winter apparel. However, with 
rem- [the advent of cold weather, manage- 
$44 [ment is more sanguine about recovery 
21.) of company’s sales volume. 
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Northern Natural Gas B 


Shares are well situated, have 
growth potential. Recent price, 38, 
(Pd. $1.80 in 1949; pd. 1948, $1.80.) 
Company proposes to expand its nat- 
ural gas pipe line capacity from 470 
million to 600 million ¢.f. a day, at a 
cost of some $51.8 million. Assum- 
ing FPC approval and adequate steel 
pipe supplies, this project may be 
completed by next October. It has 
been reported unofficially that for 
necessary funds, company plans sale 
of around $35 million of debentures 
early in 1950. Latest earnings are 
for the nine months ended September 
30, and were $1.95 per share vs. 
$1.81 per share reported a year ago. 
Recent equity dilution should be more 
than offset as new property invest- 
ment begins to show a progressively 
larger return. (Also FW, Sept. 28.) 


Sharp & Dohme $3.50 conv. pid. B 


Current price of 78 exceeds ex- 
change value and sale of the shares is 
advised. Holders of the company’s 
$3.50 Series A convertible preferred 
stock have until January 19 to ex- 
change their present holdings for new 
cumulative preference stock, at the 
rate of four shares of old preferred 
for three new shares; stock not ex- 
changed will be called on or about 
February 20 at $75 a share plus ac- 
crued dividends. The new preferred 
will have no conversion privileges 
(each Series A share is convertible 
into two common shares) but man- 
agement intends to fix a dividend rate 
which will provide a market value of 
not less than $100 a share. Sale of 
present holdings is indicated since, 
at 78, the shares are selling above 
call price, conversion value and the 
estimated worth of three-quarters of 
a share of new preferred. 


Southwestern Public Service " 

Above-average growth and a 6%4% 
yield lend appeal to this utility issue, 
quoted around 34. (Divs. raised to 
55c qu. in Dec. 1949.) Growth in the 
service area—which includes the ci- 
ties of Amarillo and Lubbock, Texas 
—is reflected in a 96 per cent in- 
crease in operating revenues from 
1943 to 1949. About $20 million will 
be spent for construction in the fiscal 
year to end August 31 and by 1952 
the company expects to double its 
1948 plant account. An exception- 
ally high proportion (about 63 per 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 





cent) of gross plant consists of prop- 
erty constructed within the past five 
years. Management estimates 1950 
fiscal year earnings at $2.80 to $2.85 
a share vs. $2.73 per share earned in 
1949, 


Standard Gas & Electric Pids. xX 

Shares are highly speculative and 
no estimate of respective workout 
values can yet be made. (Dividends 
on senior preferreds resumed in 1949 
after lapse of 15 years.) Plan for 
dissolution of company will be de- 
layed until the SEC has committed 
itself on the pending reorganization 
plans of the system’s two major sub- 
holding companies, Philadelphia 
Company and Pittsburgh Railways 
Company. Hearings on the amended 
reorganization plan for Philadelphia 
Company are now being held, but 
committees have been formed to op- 
pose the plan and some time may 
elapse before even the subsidiary sit- 


uation has been ironed out. (Also 
FW, Jan. 12.) 
Union Carbide A 


A strong growth trend justifies re- 
tention at 44. (Pays 50c qu.) The 
steel trade is one of this company’s 
most important consuming outlets 
and fourth quarter operations were 
undoubtedly affected by the October 
strike. However, the important and 
growing chemical and plastic divi- 
sions have continued to expand. Plant 
facilities at South Charleston (W. 
Va.) are being enlarged substantially 
for the large scale production of 
Dynel, a new staple fibre in the com- 
pany’s vinyl series of textile resins. 
(Also FW, Aug. 24.) 


U. S. Steel B+ 

Advance in steel prices will offset 
higher labor costs; price, 26. (Now 
pays 50c qu.) The company has 
boosted steel prices an average of $4 
a ton (about four per cent) with cer- 
tain exceptions such as tinplate and 
stainless steel. This action, which has 
been followed by other steel producers, 
is the first price increase since July 
1948, but has brought the promise of 
a Congressional inquiry. Company’s 
mills are operating at 100 per cent 
of capacity and this rate is expected 
to continue through the first half of 
1950. Capital expenditures in 1950 
are estimated at $145 million—about 
the same as that in 1949. (Also FW, 
Aug. 10.) 










(ood Records For 


Cigarette Companies 


Although earnings are likely to exhibit their usual 


stability and will not show impressive near-term gains, 


leading shares appear attractively priced for income 


igarette manufacture is one of the 
ie most consistently profitable 
businesses in existence. Cigarettes 
are low priced products, and while 
considered a luxury item by tax au- 
thorities and some others, they are 
regarded as a necessity by most of 
their consumers. Thus, cigarette 
consumption, while not entirely im- 
mune to depression influences, ap- 
proaches this fortunate condition 
about as closely as any consumer 
goods item. Between 1929 and 1932, 
while the bottom was falling out of 
the market for most other products, 
cigarette use declined only 13 per 
cent, and by 1934 this loss had been 
completely wiped out and new 
records were again being established. 


Growth Trend 


The growth in population and in 
cigarette smoking by women has re- 
sulted in a strong long term growth 
trend in cigarette consumption. Tax- 
paid withdrawals amounted to 103.6 
billion in 1932 and increased in every 
year thereafter ; the total in 1948 was 
348.7 billion, more than double the 
1939 level. During the first ten 
months of 1949, gains over the like 
month of 1948 were shown in every 
month except April, July and Octo- 
ber, and the total for the ten months 
was higher by some 3.3 billion. 

Thus, earnings have been unusually 
stable; no deficits have been reported 
by any of the five enterprises listed 
in the table during the past quarter- 
century, and unbroken dividend 
records are long. American Tobac- 
co has paid without interruption 
since 1905, Liggett & Myers since 
1912, Reynolds Tobacco since 1918, 
Philip Morris since 1928, and 
Lorillard since 1932. 

All five companies reported new 
record profits last year, and a major- 
ity should set new peaks for 1949 
(1949-50 for Philip Morris, which 
has a fiscal year ending March 31). 
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Reynolds showed a year-to-year de- 
cline in dollar sales in the first quar- 
ter and American Tobacco in the 
third; in the latter case, this pulled 
nine months’ totals down to a point 
slightly below the comparable 1948 
performance. All other quarterly 
and nine months’ sales comparisons 
have been favorable. 

Interim earnings statements are 
still somewhat spotty in this industry, 
though the indications are that be- 
ginning next year all five enterprises 









in third place with some 20 per cent 
of the total. Philip Morris with over 
eight per cent and Lorillard’s Old 
Golds with over four per cent were 
next in line. American Tobacco 
clinched its position at the head of the 
parade by placing its Pall Mall 
brand in sixth place. 

Earnings have benefited this year 
from a higher average price level, 


























though this advantage was concen-f§ing 
trated entirely in the first half of the 

year, since prices were raised in July 
of 1948. No further price increases " 
are anticipated; on the other hand: 
price cuts also appear to be out oif™ 8 
the question. Profits thus depend on “th 


the trend of leaf tobacco costs, the 
trend of total cigarette consumption 
and, for individual companies, the de- 


gree of success achieved in the com- “est 
petitive struggle which always char-gy‘“'* 
acterizes the industry. From time tops "S* 


time, one enterprise or another man- 
ages to steal a march on its rivals, 


but such occurrences are impossible hav 




























will report profits quarterly, with to predict in advance. : 
comparisons for the previous year. : ih: 
But the data available covering 1949 Current Tieiis — 
results are all on the credit side. The Even were this industry prone to Cor 
apparent decline in earnings of Lig- show considerable variations in earn-fy S" 
gett & Myers for the first nine ing power, there would be little rea- this 
months is due entirely to issuance of son to anticipate any great increase witl 
additional stock in April; net income over the recent level of profits. How- 85 
showed an improvement. The rate ever, this is a matter of comparatively od, 
of gain will narrow, and for several small moment to the purchaser off™* ‘ 
of the companies may disappear, dur- cigarette equities, whose appeal hasj™ “*! 
ing the fourth quarter, but the head always been largely limited to in-jg‘" 
start gained during the early months come. Reference to the table indi-Mjo,, 
of the year should more than make cates that all these companies cov- 
up for this. ered their present annual dividend | 
Based on dollar sales totals, it ap- rates with something to spare in thef™ ate 
pears that Philip Morris and Loril- first nine months of the year (Philipfj W° 
lard have slightly narrowed the mar- Morris did it in six months), and the 
gin of advantage possessed by the since finances of these industry lead- thi 
Big Three, but it is not believed that ers are characteristically comfortable, P¢! 
any very great shifts in competitive continuation of at least the presentjj P®! 
position have taken place. Last year rates can be anticipated. Yields inj ™ 
American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike most cases run around 5% per cent big 
brand occupied first rank in consum- or better at present prices, and con-[§ !'° 
er preference, accounting for almost sidering the excellent past records[§ P© 
30 per cent of all cigarettes sold. R. and assured future prospects of these du 
J. Reynolds’ Camels followed closely, enterprises, such returns offer atrac- jj th« 
with Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfields tion to income-minded investors. be 
pri 
Leading Cigarette Shares Compared = 
a Sal _ -—~—Earned Per Share—-——, se 
(Millions) c-—Annual— Nine months— Indic. Recent Tis 
Company: 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 Divs. Price Yield 
American Tobacco.. $819.6 $873.5 $5.70 $7.58 $4.96 $5.88 $4.00 74 5.4%M,.. 
Liggett & Myers... 513.8 5565 683 886 641 547 5.00 89 5.46 - 
Fe eee ee 1279 ° 140.3 “245 (°221-' NR 199 °278"°87 GS 
Philip Morris ...... al71.3 a228.4 a2.60 a5.84 b2.69 b3.81 3.00 53 5.7 sh 
Reynolds Tobacco... 7085 715.8 3.04 3.26 N.R. 2.74 2.00 38 5.3 st 
a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Six months ended September 30. - 
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Wage Hikes Hit 


Traction Companies 


Fare rises insufficient to cover swollen operating 


costs. Despite essential nature of business, earn- 


ings outlook is drab and securities are unattractive 


ike the nation’s railroads, the urban 
transit industry has been carry- 

ing an expense load which is outrun- 
ning gains in revenue. Although 
increases in fares have kept 1949 
gross revenues from sagging, six of 
the larger publicly-owned companies 
slumped further into the red or suf- 
fered large reductions in net earn- 
ings. Major companies in such cities 
as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
have found it heavy going this year. 
A summary view of the situation 


His obtained from a long-term com- 


parison of expenses and revenues. 


§Compared with pre-war 1939, the 


estimated gain in operating revenue 
this year is 119 per cent. Ordinarily, 
with the number of passengers rising 
85 per cent during the ten-year peri- 
od, net income also should have shown 
a considerable gain—but operating 
expenses, meanwhile, climbed 126 per 
cent, 


Outrun Cost-of-Living 


Had it not been for disproportion- 
ate rises in wage costs, the industry 
would have retained a fairer share of 
the increase in gross business, but 
this year’s payroll is estimated at 54.7 
per cent of total revenues, rising 129 
per cent over disbursements for wages 
in 1939. This increase in wages, the 
biggest item of cost in transit opera- 
tions, compares with a gain of only 24 
per cent in net earnings for the in- 
dustry since 1939, a period in which 
the value of the dollar has just about 
been cut in half in terms of wholesale 
prices. The wage boosts totaling 129 
per cent, incidentally, have altogether 
outrun the 70 per cent cost-of-living 
rise in the meantime. 

Nevertheless, the publicly-regulated 
transit companies cannot enforce theo- 
retical demands for higher fares by 
shutting up shop and going on a 
strike. The nod from public service 
commissions is gained only after pro- 
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tracted hearings and expensive delays. 
Today transit fares on many lines are 
50 per cent or more over prewar 
levels (compared with a 126 per cent 
rise in operating expenses). But fare 
increases ultimately reach a point of 
diminishing returns. As fares go up 
two or three cents, individual pass- 
enger rides are likely to go down. 
During the current year, the industry 
as a whole suffered an 11 per cent loss 
of riders while higher fares kept 
operating revenues at a fraction of 
one per cent above last year’s figure. 
A prompt increase of one or two cents 
to meet current expense needs would 
probably work better than the jump 
of 100 per cent (from five to ten 


cents) in New York City’s municipal 
transit system, for example. The rise 
had to be steep simply because an in- 
crease of some kind had been long 
overdue. Since the imposition of the 
higher fare, the New York City sys- 
tem has witnessed about the same per- 
centage of decline in riders as the 
industry as a whole. 

The American Transit Association 
derives some comfort from the fact 
that the rate of decline appears to be 
gradually leveling off. Doubtless the 
pick-up in industrial operations dur- 
ing the fall was responsible for transit 
traffic gains, but the fact remains that 
because of a high break-even point, 
the bus and trolley companies must 
retain their present business or in- 
crease it in order to stay in the black. 
Should traffic decline over a period of 
months, the industry would again need 
help. To postpone that evil day, the 
American Transit Association pro- 
poses relief from some of the wide 
range of special taxes and imposts 
now paid. “It may not be generally 
realized that transit companies are 
subject to many local taxes and assess- 
ments that are not imposed upon 
other businesses,” the ATA points 
out. “These special taxes must be 
paid for by the rider in the shape of 
higher fares than would otherwise be 
necessary. And these riders are usual- 
ly those who can least afford extra 
taxes.” 


Entertain Riders 


Some added revenue is being de- 
rivedfrom commercial radio programs 
which are currently being heard in 
some 3,000 trolley coaches, buses 
and street cars in 15 cities. To the 
transit company goes either a per- 
centage of advertising revenue or a 
flat monthly fee per vehicle. Follow- 

Please turn to page 26 


Fiscal Review of Transit Company Operations 











Operating 
Revenues -—— —Earned per Shar *Divi- 
(Millions) -———Annual———.. _-—-Nine Months——,__ dends Recent 
Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1949 Price 
Baltimore Transit. $23.0 $22.5 D$2.79 D$18.52 aD$16.45 aD$6.21 None 3 
Capital Transit..... 27.5 27.5 D0.38 1.63 b1.65 b2.20 $2.00 22 
Cinc. Street Rwy.. 12.9 14.0 1.57 0.77 a0.60 a0.72 025 5 
Dallas Ry. & Term. 7.7 8.7 3.39 2.27 1.48 0.56 1.40 11 
Los Angeles Trans. 25.6 25.7 0.87 0.93 0.55 0.54 0.50 4 
National City Lines 29.5 32.1 1.57 1.95 1.36 1.13 0.75 8% 
N. Y. C. Omnibus 16.1 16.7 1.01 D3.06 D2.61 0.02 None 12% 
Omnibus Corp..... 15.2 16.3 1.16 D0.39 D0.13 0.73 None 10 
Phila. Transport... 62.9 67.3 1.65 1.75 D1.61 D455 None 3 
St. Louis Pub. Sve. 25.5 27.0 0.37 0.70 0.49 0.06 0.12% 5 
Third Ave. Transit 22.8 23.0 D18.26 D27.74 N.R. N.R. None 3 
Twin City Rap. Tr. 16.7 18.9 0.62 0.39 1.34 D1.55 None 8 
*Paid or declared to December 21. a--Ten months. b—Six months. c—No action on June 15 


dividend. D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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Should We Now that so much of 
Recognize the mainland of China 

a has fallen under the 
China? 


yoke of the Chinese 
Communists, our Government must 
squarely face the problem of recog- 
nition of a regime whose principles 
are diametrically opposed to ours. 

While Great Britain has intimated 
that she intends to recognize the 
Chinese Communists, it does not fol- 
low that we must also do it im- 
mediately, for her position is some- 
what different from our own. And 
although we may not approve of her 
hasty recognition of the Com- 
munists, there is nothing that we can 
do about it. Her vast interests in 
the Orient and the importance of 
Hong Kong make it necessary for 
her to play ball with the Chinese 
Reds who merely are serving as 
masks for the greedy, grasping 
Soviet government. Nevertheless, 
Britain’s position in this situation 
will do nothing to gain her favor in 
the eyes of the American public. 

As far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned, it will be more in line with 
the wishes of the people if we pro- 
ceed with caution in this very deli- 
cate matter. At such a time as we 
may see fit to recognize that govern- 
ment, we also will have to be 
definitely assured that it will not 
merely be awaiting an opportunity 
to turn against us. We made such a 
mistake when we placed our faith 
in the Russians during World War 
II, and now we are paying the pen- 
alty in the way of a cold war that 
could even develop into something 
much more serious. This experience 
should have impressed us with the 
fact that a leopard never changes his 
spots. 

As long as the Nationalists have 
a foothold in the Orient we should 
do what we can indirectly to aid its 
cause. We have plenty of time to 
act in the matter of recognition of a 
government opposed to the prin- 
ciples of a free people. 
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How The Government's. anti- 
Big trust suit seeking dissolu- 

n tion of the present Great 
Is Big? P 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany has attracted widespread public 
attention. In the opinion of the De- 
partment of Justice, the A& P has 
grown much too big, therefore it 
must regard this enterprise as a 
monopoly. 

As is usual in such cases, several 
years may elapse before a final de- 
cision can be reached. In the mean- 
time we can anticipate heated and 
frequent debates upon the subject of 
whether the Government has any 
legal and moral grounds to deter- 
mine the growth limitation of any 
enterprise. Basically, our anti-trust 
legislation was designed to provide 
machinery for prosecuting any cor- 
poration which has become so large 
in size that it exercises some form of 
restraint on competition, thus in- 
creasing the price of its products to 
consumers, 

In the A&P anti-trust case as 
stated so far, there is no such evi- 
dence. On the contrary, there is 
ample proof that the company’s size 
and its superior management have 
been beneficial to the public through 
the reduction of prices for grocery 
products. A&P is able to operate 
upon a very small margin of profit— 
and certainly this corporation has no 
monopoly in the food field, which is 
a highly competitive one. 

The entire question, therefore, ap- 
pears to be one of bigness. If the 
Government succeeds in this in- 
stance, it will open wide the gate for 
limiting the growth possibilities of 
any enterprise which meets with its 
disapproval regardless of the ques- 
tion of restraint of trade. If the 
Government embarks upon an era of 





Page 


curbing growth it will severely limi! 
the incentive of our people to pro- 
gress. It will bring the nation one 
step closer to totalitarian bureav- 
cratic control and that much further 
away from our free enterprise sys. 
tem. 





















Operate Considerable public. 
Your Own ity has been ac. 
Portfolio corded to the 








growth of mutual or 
open-end investment trusts in the past 
few years. 

Their growth is understandable, for 
they appeal to the small and unin- 
formed investors, and the mutua 
funds have demonstrated that they 
can be a powerful factor in awakening 
interest among the great mass of our 
people. Any well managed mutual 
trust does serve the small investor 
who has neither the means, the in- 
clination nor the experience to in- 
vest soundly, even though he has to 
pay a considerable premium for its 
securities. 

But the mutual trusts are not the 
complete answer to the maiden’s 
prayer. Their management is sub- 
ject to the same errors of human 
judgment that befall us all. Further- 
more, investors who have at their dis- 
posal funds of $5,000 and over can 
invest directly in a diversified group 
of listed issues more cheaply than 
they can purchase mutual fund securi- 
ties. 

Such investors who keep them- 
selves well posted on securities and 
economic trends can themselves weed 
out of their portfolios any securities 
in deteriorating position and replace 
them with sounder issues. 

Should the investor in a mutual 
trust become dissatisfied he must sell 
his whole package, whereas the indi- 
vidual portfolio owner is free to make 
his own decision about what he wants 
to eliminate and what he wishes to 
retain. That, for the investor whose 
funds are sufficient to operate his 
own security portfolio, is a decided 
advantage. 
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Bread Bakers 


Under Fire 


Pressure is being brought to reduce prices in the 
important New York market, although company earn- 


ings are running well below year-earlier results 


ffected in varying degree by a 
delivery strike in New York 
City which lasted from February un- 
til mid-July, the four leading baking 
companies have suffered moderate de- 
clines in sales, and substantial de- 
clines in net, from the 1948 highs. 
The interim reports reflect relatively 
high labor and distribution costs, 
while the expense of maintenance 
of equipment and property had to be 
met all during the strike. 

Owing to the competitive nature 
of the industry, the larger bread- 
makers were unable to increase 
prices. An increase would have done 
them no good inasmuch as the in- 
dependent bakers in and around New 
York, who were unaffected by the 
strike, would have welcomed this fur- 
ther competitive advantage. The ef- 
fects of the strike have become long 
lasting since higher advertising out- 
lays have been necessary to regain 
the lost volume, some of which may 
be lost for some time inasmuch as 
the independents have actually gained 
ground in the important New York 
metropolitan area. 


Sales Movements 


The two smaller companies, Purity 
and Ward, have a larger proportion 
of their business in and around New 
York than have Continental and Gen- 
eral. During the first six months, 
Purity’s sales declined 10 per cent 
and those of Ward 7.6 per cent while 
net was off 24 per cent and 14 per 
cent respectively. Although sales 
came back slightly in the third quar- 
ter, net continued to slide. For Con- 
tinental and General, beth sales and 
net declined further in the third quar- 
terly period. The latter company 
suffered the largest earnings decline 
of any, amounting to 36.1 per cent 
for the first nine months. 

Detailed reports on cost of goods 
sold, cost of delivery and selling ex- 
penses, depreciation, advertising, gen- 
eral and administrative expense, 
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Harris & Ewing 


profit on sales of plant and equip- 
ment and on sale of wheat futures 
purchased as a hedge, etc., will not 
be divulged until the annual reports 
of the various companies appear. The 
companies also have different report- 
ing periods for the first three-quar- 
ters of the year—39 weeks to Sep- 
tember 24 for Continental and Gen- 
eral, 40 weeks to October 8 for Pur- 
ity, and 43 weeks to October 22 for 
Ward. Without entering into de- 
tailed comparisons, it is obvious that 
Ward has done the best so far this 
year with net after taxes off 20.2 per 
cent compared with 25.2 per cent for 
Continental and 26.1 per cent for 
Purity. 

Although the comparison for Ward 
Baking includes 43 weeks this year 
against 42 weeks to October 16 last 
year, the company has been able to 
maintain operations on a fairly high 
level and it increased its dividend this 
year over the amount paid in 1948 by 


Comparative Position 


7—~ Sales — 
c : (Millions) 
ompany: 1947 1948 
Continental Baking....... $150.3 $161.2 
General Baking.......... 103.4 110.5 
Purity Bakeries.......... 69.0 74.6 
. Ward Baling... .......... 80.5 86.1 





* Paid or declared to December 21. 


declaring a $1 year-end extra against 
85 cents (plus the 25-cent quarterly) 
paid on December 27 last year. 
Nevertheless the larger bread 
bakers as a group have been losing 
ground despite declining commodity 
prices. Bread prices have risen less 
since the war than the ingredients 
used in making the product, and al- 
though prices of wheat and flour and 
of cottonseed oil and lard have come 
down in recent months, the net in- 
crease is still in their favor. Before 
the war, when bread prices ranged 
from 10 to 12 cents a loaf, No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, Minne- 
apolis, sold for 85 cents a bushel, 
flour (standard patents, Minne- 
apolis) for $2.41 a sack. Prime yel- 
low refined cottonseed oil, at the 
same time, sold at 7 cents a pound, 
lard at 7.3 cents. Prices of wheat 
and flour reached their postwar highs 
in 1948, cottonseed oil and lard in 
1947, and had they not declined to 
lower levels some further increases in 
bread prices would have been neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, wheat has re- 
cently been selling for $2.20 a bushel 
vs. 85 cents in 1941; flour has been 
around $5.65 vs. $2.41, Cottonseed 
oil is still appreciably higher than in 
1941, and although the price of lard 
has skidded from a postwar high of 
around 30 cents a pound to 10 cents 
it has not yet reached the 1941 level. 
Bread, however, continues to sell at 
16 cents a loaf following the final 
rise in some cities, including New 
York, in October, 1947. 


Price Inquiry 


Although baking company results 
have been poorer, New York City 
recently instituted an inquiry into 
bread prices to learn why a 16-ounce 
loaf continues to sell at 16 cents even 
though wheat and flour prices have 
declined. Records of 11 major bak- 
ing companies in and around the city 
are being looked into by the Depart- 
ment of Investigation “to see how 
much the reduction should be.” While 
the bakers themselves have issued no 

Please turn to page 23 


of the Leading Bakers 


-—— Earned Per Share —, 
7 Annual—~ Nine Months —*Dividends—, Recent 
1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


$3.87 $5.84 $3.71 $2.53 $1.75 $1.15 17 
1.31 2.56 1.41 0.78 1.00 085 11 
4.06 493 3.41 252 255 2.40 30 
3.03 4.63 3.77 292 185 2.00 16 
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Break-Up Pattern, 


Of Paramount Pictures 


Divorcement of company’s production and exhibiting 


facilities will take place soon. New theatre chain 


appears to have more attraction than producing unit 


ag hav week, the largest of the in- 
tegrated movie companies will 
officially go out of business. Para- 
mount Pictures will complete the di- 
vorcement of its exhibiting interests 
from its production enterprises on 
January 1 and the stocks of two new 
corporations, Paramount Pictures 
Corporation and United Paramount 
Theatres, will be listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

These changes will terminate ap- 
proximately ten years of litigation 
during which Paramount and other 
major movie makers and exhibitors 
have battled with the Department of 
Justice in an anti-trust suit. On De- 
cember 31, 1946, the Federal Statu- 
tory Court in New York handed 
down a first decision, which outlawed 
block booking and establishment of 
minimum admission prices and, most 
important, required that producer- 
exhibitors discontinue joint owner- 
ship in any theatre unless such in- 
terest was greater than 95 per cent 
or less than five per cent. 


Unanswered Question 


Both the movie companies and the 
Government appealed the decision to 
the Supreme Court and this tribunal 
handed down its judgment on May 
3, 1948. However, the Court left un- 
answered the prime question of the 
future of the theatre holdings of 
Loew’s, Paramount, Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum, Twentieth Century-Fox 
and Warner Brothers. 

Paramount has had the largest 
stake in these proceedings. Its 
American chain of over 1,400 thea- 
tres represents a net investment of 
over $45 million and accounts for 
more than half of tetal company in- 
come. 

Twentieth Century-Fox, as the 
second largest producer-distributor, 
operates somewhat over 600 theatres 
through its National Theatres inter- 
ests. Warner Brothers has less than 
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500-movie houses, while RKO has 
some 350 and Loew’s about 150. 

To clear up the theatre ownership 
question, Paramount ‘entered into-a 
consent judgment last March 3 which 
specified that the company would 
separate its production and exhibi- 
tion facilities and also provided that 
it would dispose of its partially 
owned theatres as the Government 
had requested. 

The new movie-making unit, Para- 
mount Pictures ‘Corporation, will be- 
gin business on January 1 with the 
old company’s present two-thirds in- 
terest in Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation, Ltd. (the leading Cana- 
dian theatre chain whose 370 houses 
blanket the Dominion), all the stock 
of Paramount Television Productions 
(which operates TV station KTLA 
in Los Angeles), a 29.5 per cent in- 
terest in Allan B. DuMont Labora- 
tories represented by 43,200 shares 
of Class A common stock and 560,- 
000 shares of Class B, and other 
holdings (including the Paramount 
Building, Times Square, New York, 
which must be sold within five years.) 

The present Paramount Pictures 
organization is borrowing $13 million 
from banks which will be contributed 
to the new movie-making unit’s 
working capital. However, the new 
picture company will not be the 
debtor under the loan arrangement ; 
United Paramount Theatres will as- 
sume the obligation to repay these 
funds. 





New Companies’ 
Financial Records 


Paramount United Paramount 

- Pictures Corp. —, —— Theatres ——, 

Gross , *Earned Gross *Earned 
Revenues Per Revenues Per 


Year (Millions) Share (Millions) Share 
1945.... $84.2 $2.46 $79.6 $2.34 
1946.... 103.7 5.68 97.7 6.35 
io...; Ss: -s 96.4 5.40 
1948.... 866 1.74 90.2 5.48 

41949.... 37.3 0.16 446 3.77 © 





*Estimated. 126 weeks to July 2. 









United Paramount Theatres, the 
new movie-house chain, will continue 
the business of operating Para- 
mount’s motion picture theatres and 
related real estate including store and 
office assets. A subsidiary, Balaban 
& Katz, will direct the activities of 
WKBK, a Chicago television station. 

United Paramount Theatres still 
must comply with the Government’s 
directive to dispose of certain motion 
picture house properties. By March 
3, 1951, the company is required to 
sell 69 of its 449 wholly-owned units 
and by March 3, 1952, it must dis- 
pose of its interests in 680 jointly- 
held movie houses. The company will 
be permitted to purchase full owner- 
ship in 280 theatres that were par- 
tially owned prior to the consent de- 
cree. Thus, when United Paramount 
has met all conditions set by the 
Government, it will have possession 
of a maximum of 650 theatres. 

Extensive strides already have 
been taken to revamp theatre hold- 
ings. On December 7 of this year 
the company announced that it had 
terminated 347 part ownerships and 
now wholly owns 508 theatres which 
it may retain. The diminution of 
the number of units in the chain, 
however, should cause no apprehen- 
sion on the part of investors. The 
company in its real estate sales has 
adhered to a policy of upgrading its 
holdings, so that even though total 
seating capacity will decline in the 
course of the divestment process, 
earning power should not suffer ap- 
preciably. 


Stockholders’ Position 


Stockholders will receive a voting 
trust certificate for one-half share of 
stock in the theatre company and 
one-half share of the new production 
enterprise for each share of Para- 
mount now held. However, stock- 
holders are required to dispose of 
their holdings in one of the two new 
businesses if they wish to become 
eligible to receive the full amount of 
income due shareholders of the thea- 
tre company. Until such time as an 
investor has sold his shares in the 
production company (Paramount 
Pictures Corporation), some. divi- 
dends on the United Paramount The- 
atres trust certificates will be with- 
held. During the first two years of 
the voting trust, the trustee will hold 
back 50 per cent of any payments 

Please turn to page 31 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Approach of the year-end finds stock prices around their 


highs, and further progress in the months ahead seems 


likely. Investment policies should be shaped accordingly 


The stock market recently has been giving a 
more or less typical year-end performance, with 
buoyancy generally prevailing although the effect 
of tax selling appears from time to time. Trading 
volume has become smaller when prices have re- 
treated, and other technical aspects of the picture 
also have remained favorable although the price 
averages are near their peaks for the year or 
longer. Despite the 37-point rise that has occurred 
in the Dov-Jones industrial average in the past six 
months, the usual indications of bull market tops 
are absent, and anything more serious than a tem- 
porary readjustment does not seem in early 


prospect. 


The holiday period seldom brings developments 
of particular significance to the price pattern, but 
immediately following the turn of the year Congress 
will convene and will furnish much material for 
the consideration of the market. Attention will be 
particularly focused on the matter of taxes, but it 
seems safe to predict that regardless of whatever 
recommendations may be made by the President, 
no increases of consequence will actually be voted 
by the legislative branch. Prospects for repeal of 
double taxation on dividends are uncertain, and it 
is questionable whether the coming session will 
effect needed revision of the capital gains imposts, 
but if action in those directions should be taken the 
effect on the market would be highly favorable. 


Interest in the more speculative issues usually 
increases. as the market rises, and recent months 
have run true to form. Standard & Poor’s index 
of low priced stocks currently stands about 26 per 
cent above its low point of mid-June, as compared 
with a 20 per cent rise by the 416-stock average. 
As is to be expected, high grade stocks have not 
moved as fast as the rest of the market, but the 18 
per cent rise in that group average can be regarded 
as a fully satisfactory performance. 


The further any market advance goes, the more 
the element of risk increases, a faet which furnishes 
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further reason for the average investor at this time 
to confine his holdings to the better quality issues, 
particularly those affording liberal yields from 
dividends that are being earned by a wide margin. 


Latest figures on aggregate dividend payments 
are for November, and indicate a seven per cent 
decline from the same month last year. But 
monthly figures often reflect shifts in the date of 
dividend payments, and for this reason it is of 
more importance that the dividend total for the 
three months ended with November was two per 
cent greater than for the same year-earlier period. 
While next year’s earnings may not quite match 
those realized this year, there are good grounds for 
expecting that a larger share of them will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders, and the 1950 total is not 
likely to show any substantial change from that for 
1949. And on the basis of prevailing dividend 
rates, of course, yields still are unusually liberal, 
making good grade stocks attractive for income- 
seekers. 


The deflation in the commodity price situation 
that had been expected, has so far failed to 
materialize, and now seems unlikely to do so in the 
early future. As a matter of fact, most of the re- 
cent price adjustments have been upward, the latest 
being, of course, steel. Increases also have been 
effected for rayon, lumber, coffee, cocoa, rubber 
and carpet wool, and another increase in coal 
doubtless impends. Inflationary influences seem 
still to be in the ascendency, and this is an impor- 
tant factor in appraising the outlook for the stock 
market. 


Whatever the immediate course of share prices, 
the fundamentals in the present situation and those 
in prospect for coming months would support a 
price level considerably higher than that now pre- 
vailing, and further progress on the up-side is likely 
to be seen in the new year. Investors should shape 
their policies accordingly. 

Written December 22, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Social Security Taxes 


At the turn of the year, social security tax rates 
go up. In 1950 and 1951, employers and employes 
will each contribute an amount equal to 1.5 per 
cent of the employe’s wages; present one per cent 
rate has been in effect since 1937. While small 
percentagewise, the boost will lift the total yield 
from this tax source appreciably. In 1937, the 
first full year that Social Security taxes were in 
effect, revenues amounted to only $266 million. 
By 1942, collections rose over the billion dollar 
mark and in 1948 brought in over $2.5 billion. 
Calculated on 1948 results, the coming increase 
should produce roughly $1.3 billion added rev- 
enue, causing an appreciable jump in the total 
value of the Social Security fund. Looked at from 
the businessman’s point of view, the rise will have 
little impact on his cost of doing business, but it 
will add just a little more rigidity to costs and, as 
a consequence, to prices. 


Order Backlogs 


With new orders in most industries picking up 
since early in the third quarter, total backlogs of 
manufacturers’ unfilled orders have remained fairly 
steady following an almost uninterrupted decline, 
ending in August, for two and a half years. As of 
October 31, Commerce Department figures showed 
unfilled orders at some $21.7 billion, the highest 
since June although 30 per cent below a year 
earlier when manufacturers had not completely 
caught up with war-deferred demand. Compared 
with the large accumulation of wants in hard goods 
lines, including automobiles, household equipment, 
building supplies and rail and automotive equip- 
ment, backlogs had been reduced last summer to a 
more normal size. 

New orders during recent weeks have about 
equaled sales. Among the durable goods industries, 
October backlogs equaled about two and a half 
months’ sales compared with an average of one 
and a half months in 1939 and six months in 1946. 
While conditions have been less favorable for the 
non-electrical machinery manufacturers, particular- 
ly the machine tool makers, a sizable increase in 
inquiries has been noted during the past few weeks. 


Copper Demand Good 


The sustained boom in construction and sharply 
depleted red metal stocks have.caused the copper 
business to rebound sharply from the slump suf- 
fered earlier in the year. After touching an 11-year 
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low of 32,566 tons in May, shipments rose to 90,739 
tons in August. A further upswing subsequently 
boosted shipments to 118,146 tons in November, 
the highest in 14 months. And although December 
sales tapered off somewhat, shipments for that 
month will again top the 100,000-ton mark. Orders 
for January have been good and purchases for 
delivery have topped 45,000 tons. While demand 
has held up, production has not kept pace. Mine 
output in November aggregated only 67,675 tons 
as compared with a monthly average of around 
75,000 in 1948. As a consequence, stocks are down 
sharply from the 217,167-ton total reported at the 
end of August, amounting to only 139,285 tons 
on December 1. Indications continue to point to- 
ward satisfactory business for this segment of the 
non-ferrous metal industry. 


More Tin Cans 


Because so-called tin cans vary so greatly in 
size, the Can Manufacturers Institute makes a 
yearly estimate of the number of No. 2 cans which 
might have been produced from the amount of 
steel consumed. Twenty years ago, the industry 
used only 1.45 million tons of steel, or enough for 
12.7 million No. 2 cans. By 1941 the tonnage had 
nearly doubled, and while it declined during the 
war and increased but slowly thereafter due to 
Government curbs on tin plate use, the 1941 record 
was exceeded two years ago when nearly 3 million 
tons of steel were used, or enough to produce 25.8 
million of the No. 2 size cans. Paced by gains in 
beer and in non-food cans, estimated output this 
year is placed at 29 milion, up 2.1 per cent over 
1948, 69 per cent over 1939 and 128 per cent over 
1929. Increases over the prewar years have been 
made in every commodity classification excepting 
meats, fish and sea food which have become avail- 
able in greater quantities in the packaged fresh- 
frozen form. Since the last remaining restrictions 
over tin can output were not removed until last 
summer, some further advances may be expected as 
metal containers continue to capture a larger share 
of the total market. 


Oil Imports 

The rising tide of crude oil imports, cutbacks in 
domestic production and increased stocks of crude 
and refined products have imparted new courage 
to supporters of the anti-import campaign in which 
independent domestic producers, and others with- 
out interests in foreign oil, are active. Senator 
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Thomas of Oklahoma, whose proposal to limit im- 
ports to 5 per cent of domestic production was 
defeated this year by one vote, announces his pur- 
pose to push for legislation at the coming session. 
In the House Representative Gossett (Texas) will 
introduce a bill raising the import tax on crude 
to $1 a barrel from the present 11-cent rate. 

Imports have been rising steadily over the past 
two years with the transition of this country from 
an oil exporter to an importer. In 1948 imports 
averaged less than 150,000 barrels a day more 
than exports. This year imports have risen to a 
daily average around 700,000 barrels, with indus- 
try estimates for the first quarter of 1950 ranging 
between 775,000 and 850,000 barrels a day. The 
steadily-narrowing market abroad for American- 
owned oil is expected to increase imports by the 
larger companies with foreign interests. 


Fire Losses 

Fire losses in the United States promise to ap- 
proximate 6.5 per cent-less this year than in 1948, 
on the basis of comparative figures for the eleven- 
month periods of each year. Losses through No- 
vember this year totaled $600.2 million, vs. $641.7 
million for the same eleven months of 1948. No- 
vember losses followed the seasonal trend, totaling 
$53.1 million against $48.9 million in October and 
comparing with $53.0 million in November 1949. 
The implications for fire insurance company re- 
sults are obvious. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

American Tel. & Tel. plans to add 16 cities to 
its television network during 1950. 

General Motors is negotiating sale of its 49 per 
cent interest in Kinetic Chemicals to duPont for 
approximately $9.7 million. 

Glidden Company has developed a copper in 
paste form for use in copper brazing operations, 
- known as Cubond. 

Kennecott Copper has scheduled a return of its 






domestic mine production to six-day week; had 
been operating on five-day week for past several 
months and extra day would add about 4,000 to 
5,000 tons a month to output of copper for proc- 
essing. 

MacAndrews & Forbes has declared a $1.50 divi- 
dend payable January 14: paid 50 cents October 15. 


Other Corporate News 


Crane Company has acquired United Plumbing 
& Mill Supplies, Inc., which will be operated as a 
division. 

Brown Shoe’s sales totaled $80.3 million for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $84.4 million a 
year earlier. 

Minnesota Mining has developed a new Scotch 
tape for use in packaging metal pipe and strapping 
machinery parts. 

Melville Shoe will redeem at $105 all of the 
four per cent preferred stock not converted by 
December 31; current price is 124-129, 

White Dental has acquired the retail dental sup- 
ply business in New York area of Dentists Supply 
Company. 

Chesapeake & Ohio earned $1.53 per share for 
the ten months vs. $1.94 per share for the nine 
months and $3.40 per share for the 10 months of 
1948. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. had sales of $29.3 million 
for the fiscal year ended September 30 vs. $28.4 
million a year earlier. 

Atlas Corporation plans to dissolve its subsidiary, 
Ogden Corp. and seeks SEC approval to purchase 
20,000 shares of Barnsdall Oil held by Ogden. 

Swift & Co. had sales of $2.21 billion for the 
fiscal year ended October 29 vs. $2.36 billion a 
year before. 

Colonial Mills stockholders will vote on a change 
in name to Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc., January 10. 

Stockholders of Globe-Union, International Paper 
and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line have approved 
2-for-1 stock splits. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short ferm recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s 


Series G, 1961 100 2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 101 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Lime gen. 4%s, 1964 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%s, 1985 103 2.90 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1965 102 2.60 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 103 2.55 103 


TtRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varyirg 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963.. 100 4.50 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 
77 5.19 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern 
Ist 5s “A” 1983 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 
4%s, 2013 7.76 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 
imp. 4%s, 2047 5.36 110 
Southern Pacific 41s, 1969. 4.79 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 128 5.47% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 105 4.52 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 90 5.56 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 72 4.88 


Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 35 5.71 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

Dividends 


Paid SoFar -Earnings— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores r $3.00 $4.41 c$2.80 34 
Bethlehem Steel : 2.40 c5.39 c8.14 31 
Canada Dry ; 0.60 £1.31 £1.04 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3. 3.00 3.02 cl1.94 28 
Container Corp. ....... : 4.00 c7.35 5.73 38 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1. 1.25 3.07 cl1.14 16 
Firestone Tire ‘ 4.00 b6.04 b4.02 51 
General Motors ; 8.00 7.22 cl11.22 70 
Glidden Company .... 1. 41.60 3.02 cl1.88 25 
Kennecott Copper : 4.00 b4.46 b2.15 
Mathieson Chemical.... 1. 2.12 3.79 3.82 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.90 1.60 c4.40 c3.08 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 2.00 c3.12 c2.80 
U. S. Steel ; 2.25 ¢2.65 c4.38 


b—Six months. c Nine months. f—Years ended September 
30. tAlso 2% in stock. 


Common Stocks For Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


———— Dividends —____, 

Paid 1939-48 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $3.00 41 
American Stores 1939 =: 1.02 1.75 195- “29 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.79 2.55 2.70 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.74 1.60 1.60 
First National Stores. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.12 2.62% 4.00 . 
General American 

Transportation .... 1919 2.60 3.25 3.00 

General Electric .... 1899 1.53 1.70 2.00 
General Foods 1922 =s«-:1.87 2.00 p Aer a5 
Ce bcs 7 OY era 1918 2.32 4.25 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.65 3.52 352 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 2.50 
Macy (i. ft.) ..<=.. =. : 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


mm Dividends ——_____ 
Paid 1939-48 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1948 1949 i 

May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.81 $3.00 

Mid-Continent Petrol. 1934 1.75 3.75 

Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 

Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.33 1.20 

Pillsbury Mills 1924 1.56 2.00 

Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.87 2.00 

Socony-Vacuum 1911 0.65 *1.00 

Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.06 4.00 

Sterling Drug 1.81 2.25 

Texas Company 2.35 3.00 

Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.28 4.00 

Union Pacific R.R.... 3.35 6.50 

United Biscuit 0.71 1.50 

United Fruit 1.76 4.00 

Walgreen 1.65 1.85 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. + Also paid 2% per cent in stock. % Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 








ith usual timing, promise of luxury tax cuts appears 


as business rises—Senate probers hear why large con- 


erns have relatively small gains per dollar of sales 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—From the 
bare evidence of how store counters 
ook, the luggage business during 
he past couple of months and espec- 
ally following Thanksgiving had 
pvercome the effects of the 20 per 
ent luxury tax. And, judging from 
appearances and buyers’ talk, so did 
bther products subject to the war 
ime imposts. Then came the great 
blow. Newspapers front-paged Flor- 
da stories saying that the President 
vould ask Congress to cut or get rid 
pf the taxes. 

It’s been like that since the war. 
here were always slumps and then, 
sually in season, recoveries. Dur- 
ng each recovery would come news 
hat the luxury taxes would be given 
p. People who had been delaying 
heir purchases decided in each case 
o delay a little longer. On a $20 
bag, 20 per cent is worth consider- 
ng. On furs, which are priced in 






















Pven more important. 

So far, all of the forecasts that 
he taxes would be dropped have 
proved, to say the least, premature. 
The trades being taxed have been 
subjected over and over again to 
bromises of relief, which never came 
hrough but which did lose sales. 
Jnfortunately, the promises have 
lways come, as this time, during the 
pest season. 


This year, there’s good reason 
or thinking that the tax relief will 
ctually materialize. If, as the trade 
nsists, people have been postponing 
buying, the reductions should cause 
great upsurge. For the fur busi- 
ess, unfortunately, the change 
vould come at just the wrong time. 
ven allowing for accumulated buy- 
ng, the taxed industries will have 
Ost some sales permanently. 


















































Before one of the Senate Com- 
ittees, a spokesman for Swift & 
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hree and four figures, the tax is. 


Company noted the modest profits 
on sales of his company (1% cents 
per dollar). Then he pointed out 
that small concerns invariably do 
much better. The reason, he said, is 
clear. The small company skims the 
cream. It goes into the most profit- 
able line and holds to it. It doesn’t 
bother with the dozens, sometimes 
hundreds, of allied products or ser- 
vices that reduce average profits. 

The point, though made for the 
Gillette committee which is looking 
into spreads between farm and retail 
prices, is also one for Celler, who 
wants to put a ceiling on the size of 
companies. He’d like the companies, 
if it can be worked that way, to sub- 
divide voluntarily; otherwise he 
thinks a law might be necessary. 

However, Celler’s picture omitted 
a detail, which Swift put in. In 
breaking up the companies, for one 
thing, each division would want to 
take the most profitable items. The 
less profitable, but still good ones, 
presumably would be dropped. The 
effect would be to lose the produc- 
tion of all but mass products, to re- 
duce the volume of profit, while in- 
creasing the rate on a lower sales 
volume. 


The food companies, Gillette’s 
hearings bring out, have been doing 
a lot of new promotion in the past 
year. With high returns in 1949, 
much was reinvested to advertise 
new foods; there are dozens of them. 
The companies are especially in- 
terested in the market for infant 
foods. The wartime population in- 
crease was a boon to several of the 
companies. 


The reason that Truman created 
a committee to study the anti-trust 
laws is the simplest possible. The 
Administration was as confused as 
businessmen on what the laws allow 
and what they forbid. There was 








the basing-point decision, for in- 
stance. Government men, the record 
shows, offered conflicting interpre- 
tations of what it meant. There was 
even more conflict on the Govern- 
ment side about what to do. When 
in doubt, says tradition, form a com- 
mittee. 

Within the Committee, it’s a fair 
bet, each member is riding his own 
hobby. Sawyer, the chairman, talks 
about “educating” business. Anti- 
trust Chief Bergson considers suits, 
criminal ones if possible, the best 
educational instrument. Mason, 
chairman and critic of FTC, is 
likely to push the sales code idea. 
Clark of the Economic Council will 
probably inveigh against the Acts en- 
forced by FTC, as he has before 
Congressional committees. 

On anti-trust, it looks doubtful 
that any committee could do more 
than file a report. In this case, it’s 
not even certain that the committee 
could agree on doing that. The 
laws, to be sure, are full of what 
look like inconsistencies; but each 
set of doctrines, against the compet- 
ing sets, is supported by some vested 
interest. In such cases, committees 
usually recommend creating a Com- 
mission. 


Agriculture Department econo- 
mists say that farm income in 1950 
will be a little lower than in 1949; 
there was a drop this year from 
1948. The reduction will be spread 
among most classes of farmers; it 
will cover most farm territory. On 
the face of it, this would look bearish 
for companies that sell to the farm 
market. 

However, the economists go on, 
there’s good reason for expecting 
farmers to buy as much as at pres- 
ent, loss of income notwithstanding. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building .. . 

With John L. Lewis repeatedly 
playing games with the nation’s coal 
supply, there is more than just idle 
curiosity in a rather new, scientific 
method of burning wood as a home 
fuel in the Woodomat warm air fur- 
nace, a development of Pantex Manu- 
facturing Corporation—wood placed 
in a fuel magazine at the top of the 
unit instead of below in the conven- 
tional manner falls by gravity to a 
combustion zone where it is broken 
down into charcoal and gas, both of 
which can be utilized in the heating 
process. ... James B. Blau has been 
granted a patent for an anti-clogging 
gadget for roof drains—installed_in 
the gutter end of the drain-pipe, this 
device sets up a turbine-like flow of 
water that keeps the pipe clear... . 
A new type of hand saw recently 
placed on the market by Geometric 
Saw Company, Inc., combines nine 
separate tools into one: regular hand 
saw, surface incision tool saw, out- 
side square, inside square, level, 
plumb, ruler, straight edge and pro- 
tractor—it’s made in two crosscut 
models, eight or ten teeth to the inch; 
and one ripsaw model, 5% teeth to 
the inch. 


Household Developments... 


Here is a product that should at- 
tract the attention of almost every 
housewife: one side can be used as a 
cutting board for bread, vegetables, 
etc., and the other side can be used 
as a protector for drain boards, util- 
ity tables, stove tops, etc—trade- 
named the Handimat-Cutting Board, 
it is 16x20 inches in size and is made 
by Wooster Rubber Company in 
marbleized black, blue, green, red and 
vellow ... Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company is market- 
ing a transparent liquid adhesive 
which is suitable for sealing cracks 
around home windows or auto wind- 
shields—it’s packaged in a_ five- 
ounce tube. . . . Plastic sacks are be- 
ing used for almost everything these 
days: bread bags, jar covers, cloth- 
ing containers, etc. Latest develop- 
ment in plastic sacks is the Damp- 
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Champ bag, which does away with 
the need to sprinkle wash before 
ironing—pieces left in this bag, 
which must be filled with several cups 
of water, will become uniformly damp 
in a few hours, states the manufac- 
turer, Humphrey-Callander & Com- 
pany. .. . Handy gadget around the 
home or office is a new fountain- 
brush type cleaner for removing spots 
on clothing—the cleaning fluid is 
contained in the handle of the unit 
and can be made to flow to the bris- 
tles merely by pressing a button; 
Rivet-O Manufacturing Company 
makes this item. 


Motion Pictures... 


Eastman Kodak Company de- 
scribes the place of photography in 
industry in the most natural way for 
a company in its field, by the use 
of a motion picture—this new film, 
entitled Functional Photography In 
Industry, surveys the use of motion 
pictures as a tool in research, qual- 
ity control, sales, advertising and pro- 
duction. . .. The National Metal 
Trade Association recently published 
a 100-page catalog of 1,400 motion 
picture and slide film training aids 





Tiny X-Ray Tube 





Smallest X-Ray tube in the world is the new 
Mini-X 045A which was recently announced 
by Amperex Electronic Corporation. Designed 
for use in dental radiography, it measures 
only 2!/2 inches in length (including the pins). 
X-Ray machines built around this tiny tube 
will be about one-third the size and weight of 
conventional equipment. 





in its field—each film ts described ; 
to contents, sound or silent, runnin 
time, etc. . . . Stockholders and em 
ployes often want to know why sud 
huge sums are required for researc 
projects in industry ; the Texas Com 
pany has provided the answer to thi 
query in the form of a new 22-minut 
color motion picture, Research, Pat 
tern for Progress—Film Counselor 
supervised the filming, which wz 
done .by MPO Productions. .. . Ai 
interesting film which was recent 
released tells the story of the hight 
mechanized, precise methods used i 
mining limestone—a 30-minute souni 
and color movie, it is being shown }y 
the Indiana Limestone Company, Inc 
.. . On the technical side, a new filn 
on the applications of stud welding i 
available from the Nelson Stu 
Welding Division, Morton Gregor 
Corporation—a sound and color m 
tion picture, it has a running time 
18 minutes. 

















Photography .. . 

Gevaert Company of Americ 
Inc., has announced a new method ¢ 
making monochrome prints fro 
color transparencies which will } 
available for both amateur and pro 
fessional use. A simple process re 
quiring only three solutions, it | 
made possible by a new type of pape 
Diaversal, which can be used for cor 
tact prints or enlargements—kits fd 
this process, which produces sep! 
prints in order to alleviate the chal 
appearance often found in copie 
from color originals, will be on t 
market shortly after the start of th 
new year. ... A must for persom 
interested in movie filming is a ne! 
580-page manual, 16-mm Sound Mc 
tion Pictures: A Manual for the Pro 
fessional and the Amateur, by Wi 
liam H. Offenhauser, Jr.—issued } 
Interscience Publishers, this technic 
guide covers the 16-mm field from i 
early history to its use in televisio 
... In Washington a new service hi 
been established to make availabl 
copies of government photographs f 
advertising and editorial illustrati0 
purposes—the service is offered }j 
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Washington Commercial Company 
through a catalog, offered for sale, 
reproducing 672 photographs which 
can be had as negatives or glossy 
prints at varying prices according to 
size. . . . Although Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company has developed 
\hat it believes to be the best photo- 
composing machine currently in op- 
eration, there is a grave doubt that 
it will ever be offered to the trade, 
recently declared Martin M. Reed, 
president of the company—the reason 
for this statement, he explained, is 
that this machine is only a step in 
current research to solve the printing 
cost problem, and Mergenthaler “is 
not yet convinced that the solution 
. will be found in the field of 
photo-composition.” 














Promotion .. . 

Now and then you receive a pro- 
motional booklet which obviously 
presents little that is new but which 
is so interestingly prepared that it 
attracts your attention and even 
proves to be inspirational—such is 
How To Build Company Good Will 





‘Se With Your Annual Report, by Case, 
egor Lockwood & Brainard and Kellogg 
- mofy & Bulkeley, divisions of Connecticut 
fae Printers, Inc. . . . In 1918 E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company in- 
augurated a plan to encourage grad- 
uate research in chemistry, and from 
sericll time to time it has expanded this pro- 
tod da 822m; this year it has announced that 
from it will award 76 postgraduate and 
at post-doctoral fellowships: to 47 uni- 
1 pe versities for the 1950-51 academic 
me Bi (selection of candidates and the 
"e | choice of problems on which they are 
page to work will be left to the universi- 
Ags ties )—of the 70 post-graduate fellow- 
ae ships, 45 are in chemistry, 15 in 
"a chemical engineering, five in mechan- 
ual ical engineering, three in physics and 
pees two in metallurgy, while the six post- 
in doctoral fellowships are for work in 
of th chemistry. .. . If you know of a baby 
ded to be born January 1, 1950, send the 
a ney Tame and address of the parents, the 
id Me attending physician and the hospital 
‘e Pray °° the International Silver Company 
y Wi —all boys and girls born on this New 
oat Year’s Day will be presented an 1847 
hihi Rogers Bros. baby spoon. 
sci Random Notes... 
are Wy The Art Directors Club (N.Y. 
vailatay “ll hold its 29th Annual Exhibition 
.phs { of Advertising and Editorial Art 








from April 19 to 29 next year— 
chairman of the committee in charge 
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SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


SuUrpiUsS ana; 


WAlbrook 5-6500 





@ Accounts opened before the 10th of each month 
earn dividends from the Ist of the month? 


e NEVER LESS THAN 3%—for the past 26 years? 
e Appropriate Investments for Pension Funds 


... Perpetual Care Funds...Legal Trust Funds... 
Corporate and Individual Accounts? 


e You can save any amount at any time and 
withdraw at your convenience? 


Resources over $17,000,000 


Ample 


3525 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ll. 


Open a savings account in 


LAWN SAVINGS 


Accounts Federally Insured —~ 


0 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


VISIT OUR NEW HOME D_/ 


ae” 


LAWN -SAVINGS 

3525 W. 63re St., Chicago 239, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $__(send check 
for at least $25.00). Open an 
account in following name(s) 


[_] Just send Free Booklet. 





NAME 








ADDRESS 





TEL. 


CITY STATE 
CE WE GE SE GE Se ee ee a 











of the exhibit is Roy Tillotson of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company. 
... To facilitate the calculation of the 
new 1¥4 per cent Social Security rate, 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 
has introduced a new Delbridge So- 
ctal Security Tax Chart—designed to 
insure accuracy and speed in figuring 
payroll deductions, this chart is war- 
ranted accurate by the company and 
Lloyd’s of London. . . . Look for a 
new brand of cough drops to be in- 
troduced by Nyrope, Inc., pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer—it will be in- 
troduced first in the metropolitan 
New York area in a test campaign 
and will be trade named Elmets. . . 

Users of industrial crayons will want 
a copy of a new crayon guide recently 
made available by American Crayon 
Company—it will answer the ques- 
tion of which crayons should be used 
for different surfaces. . . . If you have 
ever wrestled with a zipper that has 
tangled with a piece of clothing, then 
you'll surely welcome the develop- 


ment of a tangle-proof zipper which 
has been introduced by Austin Slide 
Fastener Company, Inc.—a swivel 
arrangement permits pulling apart 
the zipper to release the cloth... . 
Among the warmly welcomed calen- 
dars received at the end of each year 
is one published by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association—known 
as the Sales Promotion Budgeting 
and Planning Calendar for 1950, it’s 
crammed full of vital statistics about 
this industry, information about sales 
promotion possibilities, etc. . . . Re- 
cently published: Is Your Publicity 
Showing? by Alice P. Curtis—a 
good book for those individuals who 
are about to tackle their first publicity 
assignment. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this department, please 
enclose a_ self-addressed postcard—or a 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the ttems appeared. 
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Earnings Slump Hits 
United States Rubber 


Profits through September were 58 per cent un- 


der year-ago levels, reflecting narrower profit 


margins and smaller replacement tire sales 


wo successive tire price increases, 

each of 3% per cent, were put 
into effect by the rubber industry in 
October and November, 1949. Al- 
though industry observers were agreed 
that the unsatisfactory relationship 
between tire prices and manufacturing 
costs required adjustment, it had been 
expected that price boosts would be 
deferred until next Spring. 

United States Rubber Company, 
third largest in the industry, can be 
cited as justification for the need 
for higher tire prices. The com- 
pany’s earnings fell 58 per cent in 
the first nine months of 1949 to $2.68 
per share—even though sales de- 
clined only eight per cent during this 


period—largely because of inadequate . 


profit margins on tires. U. S. Rub- 
ber derives about half of over-all sales 
from tires and tubes, which are sold 
on a fixed price basis to General 
Motors for original equipment pur- 
poses ; sales are made under cost-plus 
contracts to Montgomery Ward, 
Western Auto Supply and other mass 
distributors for resale to the replace- 
ment market. 


Revenue Sources 


An estimated 25 per cent of gross 
comes from mechanical rubber goods 
and the remaining quarter of sales 
includes footwear, chemicals, textiles 
and foam rubber products. The chem- 
ical division makes many products 
used within the company as well as 
insecticides, latex compounds and 
bases for perfumes and cosmetics; 
chemicals now account for less than 
ten per cent of sales, or approximate- 
ly the same proportion represented by 
textiles, but this division is being ex- 
panded. 

U. S. Rubber spent in excess of 
$80 million during the postwar pe- 
riod for expansion and modernization 
of plant facilities, and about $50 mil- 
lion of this total was allocated to non- 
tire products in a major diversifica- 
tion effort. Capital expenditures in 
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1949 are expected to aggregate about 
half of the $18 million spent in 1948, 
but a moderate upturn in capital 
spending is anticipated in 1950. The 
success of the diversification program 
is reflected in the present breakdown 
of sales, but it necessitated the crea- 
tion of considerable debt which was 
added to an already top-heavy cap- 
ital structure. The latest available 
balance sheet shows debt amounting 
to 37 per cent of capitalization, pre- 
ferred stock 25 per cent and the com- 
mon equity 38 per cent. 

Bond interest and preferred divi- 
dends required $7.6 million in 1948 
($4.34 a share) with payments on the 
651,091 shares of eight per cent 
($100 par) preferred alone account- 
ing for $5.2 million. While pre- 
ferred dividends are cumulative only 
to the extent earned in any one year, 
the shares are also non-callable; the 
latter provision would present a dif- 
ficult financing problem should the 
management desire to retire the pre- 
ferred at some future time. The pre- 
ferred stock, which received no 
dividends from 1929 to 1937, adds 
considerable leverage to common 





U. S. Rubber 


Net Earned 

Sales Per Divi- —Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $193.0 D$3.16 None 65 —15 
1932.. 78.3 D10.88 None 10%— 1% 
1937.. 186.3 2.21 None 72%—20 
1938.. 154.9 0.43 None 56%—21 
1939.. 195.3 3.12 None 523%4—31% 
1940.. 229.0 3.58 None 4154—15 
1941.. 315.3 4.86 $2.00 28%—13% 
1942.. 291.0 1.82 None 27%4—13% 
1943.. 422.3 5.82 1.00 46%4—25% 
1944.. 443.1 5.31 2.00 5434—40 
1945.. 471.5 444 2.00 73%—51% 
1946.. 494.8 10.23 3.00 80 —48% 
1947.. 580.9 9.39 400 60%—40% 
1948.. 572.0 8.48 5.00 495%4—37% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1948 ..$431.9 $642... 
1949.. 396.6 2.68 a$3.0 


: a—To December 21. D—Deficit. 


—31%4q 





share earnings. Although sinking 
fund provisions of the debenture 2%s 
of 1967 are not applicable until 1953, 
the company has ilready purchased 
$2.2 million of this issue for retire- 
ment; outstanding bank loans are be- 
ing amortized at the rate of $3 mil- 
lion a year. 

U. S. Rubber has crude rubber 
plantations in Sumatra and Malaya, 
which currently furnish only about 
ten per cent of the company’s total 
rubber needs as compared with 20 
per cent prewar. While production 
of natural rubber compares favorably 
with the prewar rate, political diff- 
culties and high operating costs con- 
tinue as deterrents to greater output. 
Although sales abroad represent only 
five to ten per cent of the company’s 
total volume, devaluation of Latin 
American currencies necessitated a 
$517,000 charge to earnings in the 
first nine months of 1949; it is ex- 
pected that non-recurring tax credits 
will offset any further charges result- 
ing from devaluation. 


Competition Keener 


The large number of cars in opera- 
tion suggest that sales of replacement 
tires should hold up well over the 
near term, and the trend toward 
greater non-tire uses for rubber 
should continue. 

The footwear division has been 
closed down temporarily for inven- 
tory purposes but a five-day week is 
expected to be resumed. 

In contrast, original equipment 
tire sales to the auto industry appear 
headed for a decline next year; fur- 
thermore, the lack of any company- 
owned retail outlets and the fact that 
replacement sales are on a cost-plus 
basis will probably continue to be 
reflected in below-average profit mar- 
gins. 

Another possibility is that much 
keener competition for tire sales may 
increase selling and administrative 
expenses which totaled only 11 per 
cent of sales in 1948 and ten per 
cent in 1946-47 compared with 15 
per cent in prewar 1939. Other fac- 
tors which may adversely affect 1950 
profits are declining foreign sales and 
the higher wage and pension costs 
implicit in discussions now under 
way with the United Rubber Work- 
ers. 

U. S. Rubber common stock is a 
market favorite and it would un- 
doubtedly respond favorably to any 
important earnings improvement. 
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However, with the September pay- 
ment, the quarterly dividend was re- 
duced to 50 cents from $1, and the 
current yield of 5.4 per cent cannot 
be considered liberal in the light of 
the semi-speculative characteristics of 
the shares. Moreover, at the current 
market price of 37, estimated 1949 
earnings of $4.00 a share are capi- 
talized rather liberally at 9.5 times. 











Formula Investing 





Concluded from page 7 








the full distance across the normal 


| zone. 


All this in outline is the general 
procedure in following a stock-bond 
ratio formula. It is subject to con- 
siderable variation, naturally. The 
method still has many “kinks” in it, 
as should be expected of any com- 
paratively new development, but in 
the main the basic philosophy is the 
same. It accomplishes largely what 
it is designed to do—eliminates the 
factor of personal judgment in timing 
purchases and sales of securities. 

Naturally, no investor can hope to 
obtain the absolute maximum of gain 
in the value of his portfolio or the 
income from it. In its first ten years 
of operation (to June 30, 1948) the 
Vassar plan showed a 29 per cent 
gain in portfolio value compared with 
41 per cent advance in the Dow-Jones 
average. Actual results since then 
have not been disclosed. Other users 
of formula plans have made no recent 
disclosures of operations, mainly be- 
cause of the short time they have 
been in use, but in general express 
satisfaction with the manner in which 
formula-timing has operated. That 
no users of formula plans have re- 
turned to their former procedures, 
while new entries into the field of 
formula investing are constantly be- 
ing noted, is in itself of some signifi- 
cance. 

It may be assumed that-along with 
scientific studies of long term trends, 
hypothetical operations in established 
funds have been set up for comparison 
with actual results. In many of the 
examples which have been prepared 
of the operation of hypothetical funds 
under one or another of the various 
formula plans in use, the percentage 
of appreciation has been substantially 
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greater than in the standard stock 


indexes. 
* * * 


This is the second and final article on 
investment formulas. The first article ap- 
peared December 21, on page 13. 








Bread Bakers 





Concluded from page 13 








formal statement, individual execu- 
tives have pointed out that the value 
of the flour used in a loaf of bread is 
only 25 per cent of the wholesale cost 
of a loaf. Labor and delivery costs 
are still high and bread-baking ma- 
chinery now costs twice as much as 
before the war. 

The inquiry is being held not to 
learn whether there should be any 
reduction, but to see how much the 
reduction should be, and the bakers 
may be asked to reduce prices by one 
or two cents a loaf after the first of 
the year. Since costs in the eastern 
metropolitan areas are somewhat 
greater than in most other parts of 
the country, operations of Purity 
Bakeries and Ward might again be 
affected to a greater degree than those 
of Continental and General. 

In the long run, bread prices rise 
more slowly than do the costs of in- 
gredients, and even if they do get 
within shooting distance of high- 
flying commodities, they are vulner- 
able to political pressure. Sharp 
changes in baking company profit 
margins result from the fact that the 
price of bread and other bakery 
products is much more stable than 
material costs. While costs rose 
more rapidly than selling prices in 
1947, the trend was reversed last 
year. This year, however, profit 
margins have been narrowed once 
more. For these reasons, year-to- 
year results are likely to be uneven 
if not erratic despite the essential na- 
ture of the product. 


Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
MM: Jane Bancroft, 72, principal 
owner and a director of Dow, 
Jones & Co., Inc., publishers of The 
Wall Street Journal, died December 
21 at her home in Boston. Mrs. Ban- 
croft was the daughter of the late 
Clarence W. Barron and the widow 
of Hugh Bancroft, directing heads of 
the Dow-Jones organization. 














The Exhibit of the 
100 BEST 1948 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
Awarded the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


WYN, 


“Oscar of Industry” 


eae ART 


Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
Many Parts of the Country 


NEW YORK: 
Exhibit: 
Graphic Arts Gallery of 


The Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Until Dec. 30—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











Conference and Exhibit: 


PRINTING WEEK 


Hotel Biltmore 
January 16-18 


CHICAGO: 


Exhibit: 


Business & Civics Department 
The Chicago Public Library 


Until Jan. 15—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Exhibit: 
Graphic Arts Gallery 
SOUTHAM PRESS 


19 Duncan Street 
Jan. 3 to 20—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Annual Report Survey 
of FINANCIAL WORLD 
Has Been Exhibited in the 
Following Cities: 


Cleveland, Ohlo 


1947 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
York City 
Phitadelphie. Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Madison, Wise. 

1946 Milwaukee, Wise. 
Bridgeport, Conn. tenn Minn. 
Chicago, Illinois New York Om 
Dallas, Texas Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ooo ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


ouston, T Pittsburgh, Pa. 
lersey City, N. J. Rochester, N. Y. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Stamford, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. Syracuse, N. Y. 





San Antonio, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 
1948 
Baltimore, Be. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, i. * St. Louis, Me. 
ew Haven, Conn Springfield, Mass. 
New Orleans, tamford, Conn 
ew York City Tampa, Florida 
Newark, N. J Toronto, Canada 
Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, Del. 


Stockholm, Sweden 
Note—For information on arranging 
for an exhibit of the 100 Best Annual 
Reports write: Weston Smith, Executive 
Vice President, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 



















To Investors Who Are Undecided About 
“What Investment Service for 19507" 


THE FINAL TESTS OF VALUE 
FOR FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
FOUR-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


There are two real tests to apply in appraising the probable value to you of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S FOUR-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE: Test 


No. 1—“What do subscribers SAY about it?” and Test No. 2—“What do sub- 
scribers DO about it in terms of RENEWALS?” 


ANSWERS TO TEST No. I 
These Subscribers’ Letters are Typical. Many more are on file. 


“For the modest investor who usually can ill afford 
to make mistakes, his first investment should be $18 
for the FINANCIAL WORLD. 


“One item in your monthly ‘INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS,’ that I never overlook when making 
an analysis, is the column, ‘AVERAGE EARNINGS 
1937-41.’ Those are earnings of Pre-War Years and 
while subsequent earnings are important we must 
remember that they represent abnormal items. There- 
fore, we must consider what kind of a showing the 
company made prior to a war-bolstered economy.” 


“Thank you for letter in answer to my query about 
one of my stocks. I deeply appreciate it and your Boy 
Scout Deed for the Day fell on fertile ground. When 
Mr. H ----- died I was advised not to continue 
his many, many years subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD. The statement was made that I could 
not afford it. But twice your 4DVICE DEPART- 
MENT has cleared the air for me by a personal 
touch which is worth $18 a year to any woman 
uninformed on securities.” 


—Merps. J. B. H ----- , Pennsylvania. 


—Cnartes J. Rogsg, California. 






ANSWER TO TEST No. 2 


Over 75% of the total number of FINANCIAL WORLD subscriptions that expired during the 


month of November were renewed before December 1. Based on 1948 renewal experience, an addi- 


tional 15% will renew later, making TOTAL RENEWALS 90%! Such an expression of confi- 
dence and satisfaction MUST BE EARNED. 


TO DATE OVER 14,350 ORDERS FOR LATEST ANNUAL "“FACTOGRAPH" BOOK HAVE BEEN FILLED 


What a Gift to Start the New Year! 


Each Gift Order Includes Attractive Gift Announcement Card, with Your Best Wishes Mailed or Wired to Arrive around January 1. 


if you Want “Factograph" Book Delivered in Double-Quick Time ADD 25 Cents SPECIAL HANDLING CHARGE 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 


| 
For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for | (1) Check here (add 25 cents) for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, with | "12-Year Record of New York 
revised 288-page $4.50 Annual “"FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. | Curb Stocks" — 1937-48. Price 


(Or send $10 for six months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) alone $1.25. 


[1 Check here if subscription is NEW. (] Check here if RENEWAL. C] Check here (add $1.00) for Bond 
Guide on 4,000 bonds. Price alone 





(Dec. 28) 


Nene 2;.00iceats onset. 26 SIR Bde ata als. in aoe ae en ee ae $2.50. 

GONE 5 onic d cn des W-nsdbaorptznents » be CEL ie it ee C] Check here (add 50 cents) for 
: “Basic Principles of Investment 

Ry <0: nec eecachaciels Mpaaiiince tiene ieee auee....... SET eer Success." Price alone $1.00. 
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| Securities Act, the 


Street News 





Investment banker retires at 49 to go fishing—Dillon, 
Read in new quarters—College scouts no longer needed 


o retire from the investment 

banking business at the age of 49 
years, without any aim other than to 
catch up on fishing and hunting, is 
quite an accomplishment under pres- 
ent conditions. But that is exactly 
what Thomas T. Coxon, of Hall- 
garten & Company, is doing as of 
January 1. Twenty years ago, when 
the big bubble burst, he was under 
thirty years of age and since then con- 
ditions have not been conducive to 
accumulating fortunes, what with the 
Securities Ex- 
change Act and all the other restrain- 
ing measures associated with the 
New Deal and, more recently, the 
Fair Deal. Tom Coxon, who declined 
to become another “Veep” of the 
First Boston Corporation when that 
organization absorbed his Mellon 
Securities Corporation three years 
ago, has sold his place at New 
Canaan, Conn., and is all set to spend 
his “declining” years in Florida. He 
is the envy of many a man, still in 
harness, who had big paper fortunes 
a little over twenty years ago but re- 
sisted the temptation to call it quits. 


Dillon, Read & Co. has quit the 
sombre quarters on Nassau Street 
between Cedar and Liberty where the 
firm made history and plenty of 
money. The firm moved the other day 
to the northeast corner of Wall and 
William — private elevator on the 
William Street side. J. Henry 


Schroder Banking Corporation oc-. 


cupied those same quarters for nearly 
twenty years and, conforming to the 
British influence, had tea served every 
afternoon around 4 o’clock. Every- 
thing is so spic and span for the 
Dillon, Read crowd at the new quar- 
ters compared with what the Mutual 
Life building had to offer. But they 
would readily exchange the tea and 
crumpets atmosphere for the old 
erder in which profits like those of 
the Dodge Brothers deal could be 
made. 
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Time was when the big oil com- 
panies, as well as others of that type, 
would send scouts out to the leading 
colleges to sign up likely material to 
start close to the bottom of the ladder. 
That kind of activity has been sus- 
pended because there is plenty of col- 
lege material knocking at the door. 


The late Wendell L. Willkie, be- 
loved by all the financial reporters 
who covered the public utility beat in 
the mid-1930s, was really hurt by the 
treatment he received at the 1940 
show of the New York Financial 
Writers Association. “Hitting below 
the belt,” he called it. The same ex- 
pression was used last week when 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., senior part- 
ner in Drexel & Company, was put on 
the grill before the O’Mahoney com- 
mittee in Washington. He was re- 
quired to give testimony on the same 
general subject under investigation in 
the Government’s suit against seven- 
teen investment banking firms and the 
I. B. A. That suit was filed two years 
ago last October and up to date it has 
cost the defendants more than $2 
million in the preparation of their 
case. Numerous individual defendants 
have appeared in depositions prelimi- 
nary to the eventual trial and more 
have been summoned to testify in that 
way early in 1950. Not content with 
these exploratory depositions, the 
Government has called banker de- 
fendants to appear in another ring of 
the Government’s purge circus. 


This is the season of the year 
when financial reporters are con- 
cerned with numerous merger rumors, 
affecting mainly the stock brokerage 
and investment banking fraternity, 
because in this field there is general 
discontent with profits. The wonder 
has been that so many firms have 
stayed in business. News men are 
required to run these down, regard- 
less of how unlikely they may seem. 
One recent rumor affecting one of the 


most prominent firms sounded like 
the receipt for rabbit stew, equal parts 
of horse and rabbit—one horse and 
one rabbit. That one was quickly 
knocked down. “Ridiculous” was the 
only comment. Other rumored mer- 
gers do not seem so unlikely and the 
next few days will determine how 
technical were the official denials. 































Beneficial 
industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Bene- 
ficial Industrial Loan Corpora- 
tion has declared an additional 
stock dividend of 214%, at the 
rate of two and one-half (2!4%) 
shares of Common Stock for 
each one hundred (100) shares 
held, payable in Common Stock 
on December 30, 1949 to Common 
Stockholders of record December 
21, 1949. Bearer scrip will be 
issued in lieu of fractional shares. 
The dividend will not be payable 
on the Common Stock distribu- 
table on December 30, 1949 in 
respect of the 10% stock dividend 
recently declared. 


Puitie KaPprInas 
Treasurer 








December 16, 1949 





| Standard Railway 


= Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Company 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





The Board of Directors today declared 
an extra dividend of Sixty Cents ( 60c) 
per share on the Capital Stock, pay- 
able December 29 to shareholders of 
record December 21, 1949. 

Wesley 
December 14, 1949 Treasurer 





























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 136 


The Board of Directors on Dec. 14, 
1949, declared a cash dividend for the 
fourth quarter of the year of $0 cents 
per share upon the Company’s Com- 
mon Capital Stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on Jan. 16, 1950, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Dec. 30, 1949. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 

















Jet Aircraft | 





Concluded from page 6 
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cessor to the XS-1 which broke 
through the sonic barrier under Air 
Force sponsorship. Wright is also 
working with ram jet engines de- 
signed for supersonic flight, and is 
looking toward power requirements of 
the future in its turbo-jet research. 
On the production side, the company 
is making large quantities of parts for 
one of the most powerful Air Force 
jet engines. 

Jet propulsion work spills over in 
many other directions. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company has been in the 
field for some years, producing the 
first jet-pushed, propeller-pulled plane, 
the FR-1 Fireball Navy fighter, in 
1946 (powered by a General Electric 
jet). Owing to its specialization in 
the design and fabrication of heat- 
and corrosion-resistant rustless steels, 
Ryan has progressively expanded its 
jet engine components business and 
makes a number of engine compon- 
ents for G.E.’s J-47. Together with 
the Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 
the company has worked out a jet 
installation for the Ryan Navion, a 
four-place . personal-business type 
plane used also by the Navy. Solar 
Aircraft Company claims leadership 
in turbo-jet engine components by 
virtue of its fuel manifolds and after- 
burners made for the Westinghouse 
jet plus other parts made for West- 
inghouse, General Electric and Alli- 
son. 


New Equipment 


Thompson Products has also been 
active, developing a new method of 
making jet engine blades which is 
‘saving of expense and strategic ma- 
terials. Thompson is also at work on 
an electronic fuel-control device. Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation divisions 
have engaged in engineering and pro- 
duction of new ignition systems for 
several types of jet engines, and jet 
engine fuel systems. Johns-Manville 
provides insulation for jet exhaust 
cones and tail pipes. The work of num- 
erous other companies, small and 
large, could be cited. In sub-contract- 
ing its numerous J-47 components, 
G.E. has listed some 280 major com- 
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panies which contribute to the finished 
engine assembled in the Lockland, 
Ohio, plant occupied by Wright Aero- 
World 


nautical 
War II. 
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Johns-Manville 





Concluded from page 5 








creased production costs, but is ex- 
pected to be close to $5 per share. 
From present prospects 1950 sales 
and earnings should equal 1949, over 
the first six months at least, and 
dividend disbursements easily could 
be supported around the current 
year’s total of $2.50 per share. 

Financial condition of Johns-Man- 
ville is strong. The December 31, 
1948, balance sheet showed current 
assets of $53.8 million of which $13.6 
million was in cash, with current li- 
abilities of $18.6 million, a working 
capital ratio of 2.9-to-1; net working 
capital of $35.2 million at the end of 
1948 compared with $26.9 million one 
year earlier, As of June 1, 1949, capi- 
talization—as reported to the New 
York Stock Exchange on July 8, 1949 
—consisted of $5 million long term 
debt (20-year, 2.7 per cent notes), 
73,562 shares of 3% per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 2.9 million 
shares of no par common stock. In 
July the company offered 145,300 
additional shares to officers and em- 
ployes under its employes’ stock pur- 
chase plan. 

The capital stock of Johns-Man- 
ville is properly regarded as in the 
blue chip category. Currently selling 
around 46, which is approximately 
only ten times prospective 1949 earn- 
ings per share, it provides a return 
of 5.4 per cent on the investment. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





* Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
British Columbia Tel. Co. — notes 
Re re as ie eae 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. Co. — lst 
PA: BE, SOO isc sasskarconnss 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co.—deb. 
Sa. TDOGCB  vieewes dp desicgsss vane 
New York Water Service Corp.—l1st 
mtge. ser. A 58, 1951........... 
Peovles Gas Light & Coke Co.— 
conv. deb. 3s, 1963 


Scranton Transit Co.—Ist coll. A 


$147,000 Jan. 17 
216,000 Jan. 16 
112,000 Jan. 15 
1,118,000 Jan. 18 


4,064,000 Jan. 27 


Benes eeeseee 


Gas! 1960 4.2... ky See ee vs 65,300 Jan. 1 
Washington Terminal Co.—1lst mtge. 
s A S558 y ISTE eRe cee 191,000 Feb. 1 





Traction Companies 





Concluded from page 11 





ing several weeks of controversy 
among transit passengers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia officially sanctioned music and ad- 
vertising on streetcars and buses op- 
erated by Capital Transit Company. 
Still immersed in red ink are such 
major companies as Baltimore Tran- 
sit, Philadelphia Transportation, St. 
Louis Public Service, Third Avenue 
Transit of New York City (in re- 
ceivership since June 21, 1949) and 
Twin City Rapid Transit. This inabil- 
ity to produce any earnings plus the 
fact that the larger portion of reve- 
nue must be paid out as wages, is 
reflected in the less favorable results 
being reported by such leading bus 
makers as the GMC Truck & Coach 
division of General Motors, ACF- 
Brill, Twin Coach, Marmon-Herring- 
ton and Mack Trucks. A notable per- 
centage increase in the use of econom- 
ically-operated trolley coaches (68 per 
cent since 1944) is offset by the fact 
that this type of vehicle is still com- 
paratively rare, the number being 
presently estimated at 6,000 com- 
pared with 16,100 surviving electric 
trolley cars and 59,000 buses. A 
sizable complement of up-to-date 
equipment is available only to the few 
still-prosperous companies such as 
Capital Transit of Washington, D.C., 
Cincinnati Street Railway and Los 
Angeles Transit. The industry is 
making every effort to stabilize and 
ultimately reduce operating costs, but 
despite the essential nature of the 
business, the outlook for future earn- 
ings is not bright and the transit 


-securities traded on the nation’s stock 


exchanges or over-the-counter con- 
tinue unattractive. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 
January 3: Adams-Millis; American 
Viscose; Anderson, Clayton & Co.; Hart- 
ford Electric Light; Maytag Co.; Rose’s 5, 
10 & 25c Stores. 
January 4: Atlas Powder; California 
Water & Telephone; Canadian Utilities, 
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Ltd.; Jantzen Knitting Mills; Pennsyl- 
yania Gas; Tung-Sol Lamp Works. 

January 5: Amerada Petroleum; Collins 
Co.; Columbia Gas System; Federated 
Dept. Stores; Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine; Ohio-Apex~ Pacific Lighting. 

January 6: Clinton Foods; Cuneo 
Press; H. C. Godman; New York Mer- 
chandise; Sharp & Dohme; J. P. Stevens 
& Co. 

January 9: Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons. 

January 10: A. S. Beck Shoe; Bell & 
Howell; Buell Die & Machine; Cerro de 


Pasco Copper; Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co.; Pillsbury Mills; Wisconsin Public 
Service. 


January 11: Best & Co.; Caterpillar 
Tractor; Dallas Power & Light; Hershey 
Chocolate Corp.; L’Aiglon Apparel ; McIn- 
tyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.; Melville 
Shoe; F. W. Woolworth Co. 


January 12: Aluminium, Ltd.; Colum- 
bian Carbon; Dobbs Houses; Idaho 
Power; Intertype Corp.; Laura Secord 
Candy Shops; Liquid Carbonic; Mead 
Corp.; St. Regis Paper; Sheraton Corp.; 
Walker Manufacturing. 





CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 

12 Months to November 30 
Cent. Maine Pwr......... $1.54 $1.34 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 0.72 . 0.34 


11 Months to November 30 


Mississippi Val. Barge L.. 1.01 0.85 
Soundview Pulp ......... 4.97 5.70 
6 Months to Nevember 30 

Dupdi: GAO sc kc secees 1.00 2.62 

3 Months to November 30 

Hallievatters > s-sicivs ics s be 0.34 0.50 
28 Weeks to November 12 

Food . aig, , StORES «6540500 0.91 sgt 


40 Weeks to November 4 
Aldeiiss MING: 5.5 occ bc Sacco 0.81 aid 


12 Months to October 31 


Amer. Gas & Electric.... 4.28 4.28 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr.... p26.50 p20.95 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p46.17 = p36.63 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 1.96 2.51 
Dalias Br. -@: bts. icc ees 5.87 4.73 
Dresser Industries ....... 302-. - 7a4 
Eastern Utilities Asso.... 2.89 2.32 
El (PAS tetOe.s bnixcats dienes 3.41 2: 
El Paso Nat. Gas........ 1.90 y 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.94 0. 
Galveston Houston ...... 1.65 1. 
Uk ee 3.14 kK # 


Gulf States Utilities...... 


96 

28 

77 

55 

45 

1.68 

Indiana & Mich. Elec..... p47.49 45.16 
Maine Public Serv........ 1.51 0.73 
New Orleans Public Serv. 3.16 2.78 
Penn. Power & Lt........ 2.03 2.30 
Pittsburgh Brewing ..... 413 D213 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.56 1.73 
Railway & Light Sec..... 1.46 1.46 
es eee 11.86 4.80 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.01 0.98 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 2.00 2.07 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.72 2.05 
Television Fund ......... 0.15 rie 
Texas Pwr. & Lt......... p35.51 p31.86 
United Stockyards ....... 1.09 0.66 
Washington Gas Lt....... 1.12 1.87 
10 Months to October 31 

Carpenter Paper ......... 2.56 6.05 
Compo Shoe Mach’ry.... 1.01 0.91 
Del., Lack. & Western... 0.83 2.92 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 12.48 19.02 
Hudson & Manhattan.... D3.94  D3.82 
Kansas City Pub. Serv.... D1.18 D0.78 
Kansas City Southern.... 10.72 12.54 
Louisiana & Arkansas.... 12.10 15.64 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D0.07 1.60 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv.... 1.79 1.76 
Northern Pacific ........ 1.59 3.07 
Pittsburgh & W. Va...... 1.60 4.11 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 1.46 2.99 
Southern Pacific ......... 6.86 9.17 
Western Union Tel....... aD3.86 aD1.39 
9 Months to October 31 

City SOR £31 dba nd 1.38 1.83 
Crowley Milner ......... D0.07 0.76 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
9 Months to October 31 


Kennedy’s, Inc. .......... $0.63 $1.49 
See DOO vicead sides. 1.54 Py 
Valcar Enterprises ...... 0.86 one 

6 Months to October 31 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 2.09 4.32 
City Investing ........... 0.25 1.55 
Leich (Charles) & Co..... 0.70 0.72 
Seer Bee Lb. dnc 2.17 2.00 


4 Months to October 31 
a © re ree 0.32 any 
3 Months to October 31 

Smith (A. O.) Corp...... 1.92 1.69 
12 Months to October 29 

Hormel (Geo. A.) & Co.. 3.23 7.22 


12 Months to September 30 


Backstay Welt Go........ 2.54 4.26 
UE SOME S Oeacdivevigsass D1.23 1.22 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 1.04 1.31 
Canadian Car & Fdy...... *2.72 *5.96 
Cleveland Builders Sup... 3.17 4.10 
Cunningham Drug Stores. 3.71 3.71 
Dominion Glass ......... *6.19 *6.73 
Emerson Elec. & Mfg..... 1.16 3.02 
Gemmer Mfg. ........... b2.93 b2.26 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... 1.40 2.27 
ee, oe 1.05 3.09 
Iowa Pwr. & Light...... p59.76 = p53.95 
DES «3 G3 9k aa wn 6 we 4.41 8.14 
ee eS cae 0.17 0.80 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 14.23 9.25 
Meyercord Co. .......... 0.83 1.27 
Cree: PO oreo os des 5.59 43.97 
Planters Nut & Chocolate. 5.41 6.72 
Seaboard Finance ....... 2.10 2.05 
Stand.-Coosa-Thatcher ... 4.75 15.69 
United Lt. & Rys......... 3.69 3.36 
Wamsutta Mills ......... D4.25 4.57 
Wayne Screw Prod....... 0.14 0.21 
Woodward Governor .... 3.03 2.78 

9 Months to September 30 
Amer. Window Glass.... D1.55 1.78 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 5.58 7.43 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 3.51 3.45 
Factor (Max) & Co...... 0.55 0.64 
re D0.20 =D0.11 
Int’l Tel. & Tel........... 0.45 0.95 
Pitney-Bowes ........... 1.11 1.01 
Southern Production ..... 0.25 0.19 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 1.18 1.30 
West Coast Airlines...... D0.05 D0.92 
West Massachusetts Cos.. 2.03 1.77 


12 Months to August 31 
2.12 


1 AR Og eee ‘ 5.82 
Davenport Besler ........ c0.62 c1.98 
Dayton Malleable Iron.... 8.41 10.50 
Murphy Paint ........... *1.54 *3.15 
Rickel (H. W.) & Co..... 0.17 0.29 


8 Months to August 31 
*0).40 ba3 


*Canadian currency a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock. c—Combined Class A and Class B 
stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


Imperial Oil 

















“Call for 
PEP MORRIS* 


New York, N. Y. 
December 21, 1949. 


Philip Morris & Co. Lta., Inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series has been de- 
clared payable February 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 20, 1950. 

There has also been declared the 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on 
the Common Stock ($5 Par), payable 
January 15, 1950 to holders of Common 
Stock of record at the close of business 
on January 4, 1950. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
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GOTHAM HOSIERY 
3 COMPANY, Inc. ; 





GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 
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BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 





New York, December 19, 1949 
The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents ( $.25) per share 
on its Common Stock, payable 
February 1, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 16, 1950. 

WILLIAM FELSTINER, 
Secretary 
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FLORIDA 





GREEN OCEAN APARTMENTS 


9533 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida; four- 
teen (14) new, ocean front, beautifully decorated 
and furnished apartments; one and two bedrooms 
with bath: maid service. Offered for season rental; 
adults; no pets; select clientele. 


P.O. Box 269, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Phone: Hoboken 3-2207 
Rutherford 2-2031 Rector 2-9360 





MARYLAND 








6-ROOM, 2-BEDROOM HOUSE, furniture, and 
rowboat; 34 acre; 100 yds. from Nanticoke River, 
Tyaskin Peninsular, Maryland. Bus to Salisbury 
(18 miles, 20,000), local store. Screened porch, 
modern bath and plumbing. Completely furnished, 
including bed, rugs, dining-room suite, electric 
range, refrigerator, auto hot water heater, pot- 
type oil heater and connected tank. Good fishing, 


_miid climate, no military objectives, annual taxes 


$6. $5300. 
P. O. Box 788, Salisbury, Md. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Butler Brothers 


Consolidated Laundries Corporation 





incorporated: 1887, Illinois, as successor to firm established about 1877. (BTL) 
Offices: 426 West Randolph Street, Chicago 80, Ill., and 516 West 34th 

Street, New York, N. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 1,282; common, 

11,705. 

Capitalization: 

eer PRO NG. 55s <a 's bh sea pies ewa wee be beam ake eee ses es eee cae Shee eee $4,950,000 
SP PSPOR Sie 458 em. CEROD RE) | 50a 555 Soci in ss Seer ce scccese ‘94,000 shs 
Cs ROK AIO ND. bon 5 cohen Sas ieee Ne OEE es sanwsicinnsweaeee 1,144,806 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $104.50 through January 1, 1951, $104 through January 
1, 1954, $103 thereafter; callable otherwise at $106 through January 1, 1951, $105 
through January 1. 1954, $103 thereafter. 


Business: National wholesale distribution to about 24,000 
independent retail stores of a broad range of about 20,000 
items of medium priced merchandise (accounting for about 


half of sales). Supplies 1,900 franchised Ben Franklin and 


Federated stores with merchandising services as well as goods 
(35% of sales). Owns and operates 127 Scott variety stores, 43 
Burr dry goods stores and several Homecrest experimental 
hardware stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$33.8 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; inventories, 
$27.7 million. Book value of common stock, $24.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; on com- 
mon 1888-1930; 1936-1947. 

Outlook: Discontinuance of factory operations, contraction 
in warehousing and expansion of retail outlets should eventu- 
ally result in better profits but volume will continue to be 
affected by cyclical influences and earnings by cost-price rela- 
tionships. 

Comment: 


Preferred is a businessman’s issue; common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Barned per share.... $1.10 $1.08 $1.01 $1.36 $3.31 *$0.73 $0.43 7D$1.32 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.55 0.65 None None 
SE sa bdwskeens aes 6% 10% 1556 27% 39% 241% 15% 9% 
DON, Veaseeesseccosen 434 5% 8% 14% 20% 11 8% 6% 





*Including $3.52 tax carryback credit and $1.31 credit from contingency reserve. 
tNine months to September 30, vs. $0.89 in same 1948 period. D—Deficit. 





Mathieson Chemical Corporation 





incorporated: 1892, Virginia, as Mathieson Alkali Works; present title ( AKL) 
adopted in 1948. Office: Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 3, Md. Annual 

meeting: Last Tuesday in March at Saltville, Va. Number of stockholders 

(December $1, 1947): Preferred and common, about 12,000. 

Capitalization: 

SCENES ooo cc sind eu cha dmk papi seCSR aah es vo pe AS see $21,599,600 
“Peared ateck: FA acum. CERGD REY 5 os oie Be Pe Son os cwecensccive 23,777 shs 
Ce EI UND WOES oo bi RG oR BU hte ss Dep MER oa ao dees 650.660 1,327,727 shs 


*Non-callable. 


Business: The fifth largest domestic producer of alkalies, 
including soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, salt cake and syn- 
thetic ammonia. Products are used in making glass, soap, pulp 
and paper, textiles and other chemicals. In 1949, company ac- 
quired Southern Acid & Sulphur and Standard Wholesale Phos- 
phate & Acid for 265,000 and 225,000 shares, respectively. 

Management: Generally conservative in financial policies. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working captal June 30, 1949, $16.9 
million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $8.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $36.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1907-09, and 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Well sustained business volume, with, satisfactory 
profits, is indicated by breadth of demand from consumer. in- 
dustries and expansion of company’s productive capacity. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of investment calibre. Com- 
mon has appeal as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Harned per share.... $1.26 $1.34 $1.10 $1.19 $2.25 $3.34 $5.61 ° *$3.82 
Dividends paid ..:. 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.62% 1.75 2.12% 
Pn sgweseskecacee 29% 27% 24% 33% 38% 35% 45 46% 
TP icbastweecensca 19% 19% 19% 22% 24% 24% 27% 34% 


*Nine months to September 30 (includes $0.86 earned by acquired companies from 
April 1), vs. $3.79 in same 1948 period. 
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Incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to consolidate 15 established businesses. 


Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: First (LAU) 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 15, 1949): 1,736. 
Capitalization: 

RN chase ain bibdo ha CES AN eH eA DAS eb Oe Kee Oana TEARS e eee eee Cae $1,528,701 
Capital stock ($5 | ETRE LARK EREAE MESO ES RAEN EOE RARER ERLE RECS *347,700 shs 





*Of which 29% as of December 31, 1947, was held in a voting trust established 
September 1, 1943, and expiring August 30, 1953. 


Business: Largest laundry and institutional linen supply 
system in the world, serving more than 100,000 customers in 
the New York metropolitan area. Operating units include 9 
linen supply, 6 family service and 2 wholesale laundering 
plants, a dry cleaning and a diaper service division, and 20 
retail stores. Also operates rug and fur cleaning and storage 
services. 

Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1948, 


$504,238; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $395,042. Book value of stock, 
$14.21 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1930-33; 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Effects of keen competition, generally higher costs 
and narrower margins are being offset to a considerable degree 
by increasing emphasis on the more profitable linen supply 


service. Business is being expanded through acquisitions of 
new units. 


Comment: Shares are speculative but not without growth 
potentialities in current expansion. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.49 $0.72 $1.90 $1.58 $2.05 $1.79 $1.46 *$1.62 


Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Mig. c6<0 to eee 3 8 138% 22 23% 15% 12% 11% 
Tow oes) eT 1% 2% 7™% 115% 18% 10 816 8 





*Thirty-six weeks to September 10, vs. $1.14 in same 1948 period. 





Pfeiffer Brewing Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Michigan, to acquire business originally established in 
1889. Office: 3740 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 10, 
1948): 3,686. 

Capitalization: 
CE CORE in tice BEE s dan dun ed agen dues cess be but lek 6abb oon eae cas eee 
Capital stock (no par) 


(PFB) 





*In April, 1949 (before 25% stock dividend), President Epstein exercised options for 
50,000 shares at $7 per share. 


Business: The largest brewer in Michigan, company sells 
under the trade-names Pfeiffer’s Famous and Pfeiffer’s Wurz- 
burger. About 50% of output is distributed in the Detroit 
district, the balance throughout Michigan and adjoining states. 
Bottled beer accounts for over 80% of output; brewing 
capacity, 1,500,000 barrels annually, 1948 sales, 1,093,625 barrels. 

Management: Long experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1949, $1.1 
million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $1.8 million; 
inventories, $1.8 million. Book value of stock, $17.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Compact marketing territory and large proportion 
of sales made in high-profit bottled form have offset rising 
labor and material costs. Despite industrialized nature of 
marketing area, sales and earnings should continue to evidence 
stability. 

Comment: Although a member of a speculative group, stock 
has earned a good rating on reasonably stable earnings. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.82 $1.03 $0.96 $0.79 $1.93 $2.98 $3.99 §$5.18 
Dividends paid ..... 0.40 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.20 1.12 = $1.70 
High § .ncccvecsscess 5% 6% 8 12% 145% 14% 16% 37 
TOW . cvcvecsencdeace 4 4% 6% ™% 10% 10% 11% 17 


*Adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. {fAlso paid 25% stock dividend. §Ten 
months to October 31, vs. $3.20 in same 1948 period. 
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Soebel (Adolf), Inc.... 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries . 


Gotham Hosiery ...... 25c 
Greenfield Tap & Die. .30c 
Greif Bros. Cooperage 
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Beneficial Ind. Loan 214% 
Western Tablet & Stn. 25% 
Wisconsin Hydro-El...10% 
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Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S. S. Lines; 


Fashion Park, Inc.; 


Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron. 





E—Extra. 


*In Canadian furds. 


Kuhlman Electric; 
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. . o e e 
Oppenheim, Collins & Company, Inc. The Sherwin-Williams Company TI 
ratio 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as successor to business originally estab- (OPS) Incorporated: 1884, Ohio, continuing business founded in 1866. Office: 101 (SH 
lished in 1901. Office: 33 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Annual Prospect Avenue, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday than 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: Not reported. in December. Number of stockholders (August, 1948): Preferred, 269; 
ae er common, 4,565. are s 
Capitalization: Conthabteass 
a zation: : 
Seer Sere OO «ois des ce ice vc bene Xws scene eee ees ease Fae e oe aeno ee *$1,616,008 . . . in re 
ns GUE Ee MOOD oo dukasnccnsannscdekneben seb aeubbarebawnenen 199,963 shs SS EE Fee ORT E Pe Fe eR ET ee ei eres Ba ee at Ne | 
—- “Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) ........cccccccccccccccccssocccess 77,537 42 a 
*Balance of mortgages payable. +Bankers Security owned 50,500 shares (25.2%) and I RE CBE IN acs cbc x 6b.ds «San VER FESO ns oh soe5s tumekeee 1,277,854 ° 
its controlled City Stores owned 101,658 shares (50.8%) December 31, 1948. "Shall “eles plica 
*Callable a x 


Business: Owns and operates retail department stores sell- 
ing medium and higher priced wearing apparel for women and 
children, in New York City, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia; with branches in Garden City, L. I., White Plains, 
N. Y., East Orange and Morristown, N. J., and Germantown, Pa. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1949, 
$3.0 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and marketable securities, $1.1 
million. Book value of stock, $29.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-32; 1937, and 1941-47. 

Outlook: While sales normally follow trends in consumer 
income, company’s expansion policy should tend to support 
volume over coming years. Profit margins are determined 
largely by variations in costs, prices and competitive condi- 
tions. 

Comment: Stock is an average department store equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
*Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 











Earned per share.... $0.92 $1.61 $1.70 $1.11 $3.42 $0.95 $1.83 $1.51 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.80 1.00 1.00 2.25 1,25 None None 

BM es asakoaccares 4% 10% 145% 34% 51% 28% 23 22% 

BE Nea ce S695 58 2% 3% 8% 13% 25 15% 20 18% 
*Fiscal year will end January 31, beginning 1950. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor to a company organized in 1904 (SMC) 

to take over a business established in 1874. Office: 3533 North 27th Street, 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in November at 

Eddyville, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 1,048. 

Capitalization: 

Se BOT TIO, 55 6bccnsossc inne nk Steen vane ees Conese ota saeancancn bed ee *$6,562,500 

SIN AEP ARCO NED nivsb assesses owe akeeNel ts siseeckseesesaanconke 1,000,000 shs 


*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: Important maker of automobile chassis frames and 
other products including large diameter welded steel pipe for 
natural gas and oil industries, oil well casing, pressure vessels, 
welded steel railroad products, electric motors, vertical turbine 
pumps, domestic and large volume water heaters, home heating 
boilers and gas conversion burners, welding electrodes and 
welding machines, meters, liquid gas systems, Harvestore 
(steel storage structure), gasoline dispensing pumps. In 1948, 
acquired Burkay Company; in 1949, Neptune Meter’s gasoline 
pump business. In 1949, jointly with an Armco subsidiary, 
formed A. O. Smith Corp. of Texas to manufacture large 
welded oil and gas pipe at Houston, Texas. 

Management: Controlled by the Smith family since organi- 
zation of company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1949, 
$29.7 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.8 million; 
inventories, $22.8 million. Book value of stock, $48.34 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-31, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume mainly reflects activity in auto- 
motive industry and demand from petroleum industry for 
line pipe and well casing. Increasing diversification tends to 
modify cyclical fluctuations. 

Comment: Industry characteristics render stock speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $3.40 $2.83 $4.36 $3.54 $2.26 $3.00 t$6.89 $7.03 
Calendar years : 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 40.87% 1.60 
ES ee ee 10% 19% 27% 48 45% 31% 35% 32% 
DN: Spsscee hes ebeax 75% 9% 14% 24% 21 19 23 19 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1948; earnings revised for renegotiations 
1942-47. +Paid 100% stock dividend. tBefore $0.53 research and development reserve. 
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Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of paints an 
varnishes. Also produces a wide line of other products ip 
cluding dyes, enamels, lacquers, stains, colors, insecticide 
disinfectants, polishes, linseed oil, etc.; recently added a gla 
polish, a cream furniture polish, a self-polishing wax and a 


oil soap for walls, woodwork and furniture. Distribution jj 

made through dealers and company-owned stores, which alsj x 
market wallpaper and related products for others. Manufacii@ cline 
tures practically all needed intermediate materials. thou 

Management: Efficient and progressive. | 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 194) decl: 
$50.1 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $18.2 million; inventories of - 
$33.3 million. Book value of common stock, $53.08 per share earn 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; o 
common 1885 to date. thro 

Outlook: Principal determinant of volume is demand froni mar 
building industry and for home and household maintenance; hen: 
furniture and automobile industry also are important outlets, i 
Well integrated position contributes to cost control and result pore 
ing favorable profit margins. by : 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common has semi-invest- | 
ment rating. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK _— 
Years ended Aug. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 194 take 
+Earned per share... $3.72 $3.21 $3.23 $3.59 $6.68 $8.25 $7.37 $4.Mirecc 
tEarned per share... 3.72 2.54 2.77 3.59 5.11 7.08 6.98 5.1 
Calendar years of t 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.87% 2.87% 3.12% 3.00 3, 

SE | saya eses fesee 42% © 50 53 71% 84% 78% 76 67 ie Ory 
Siiew es Us.tiees 299% 41% 45% 51% 57% 65 53% 53 teal 








*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 
contingeny reserves. {After such reserves. 


+Before inventory, foreign investment a 
$On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 













Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 











Incorporated: 1926, Ontario, Canada, as successor to a business established 














in 1858. Office: Walkerville, Ontario. Annual meeting: Second Friday in (HIR) a 
December. Number of stockholders (August 20, 1948): 9,798. b | 
Capitalization: us 
Stilt AOR MEN on csi tospeshe ash aarcregubass whee ssvaleb dchinayeolanbele By 
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Business: Largest Canadian distiller, and one of the fou 
leaders in the U. S., with daily capacity of 28,000 imperial prod 
gallons in Canada, 163,000 U.S. proof gallons in the U. S. Peoria 
Ill., plant is world’s largest distillery. Also owns distilleries it 
Scotland and Argentine, and three California wineries. Trade 
names include Canadian Club, Hiram Walker’s, Imperial, 
William Penn, Corby’s Reserve and Ballantine’s. U. S. takes 
85%-90% of output. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 194% 
$99.6 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $15.3 million; Government! 
securities, $10.0 million; inventories, $84.9 million. Book valué 
of stock, $41.28 per share. (All in Canadian dollars.) 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1932; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Variations in consumer incomes and price changes 
are factors in dollar sales, grain costs are also importa! 
earnings determinants; competition is keen but company’ 
brands are strongly established in U. S. and Canadian market’ 

Comment: Stock is of “businessman’s investment” grade. 
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*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1 
+Earned per share... $2.28 $3.01 $2.45 $3.07 $5.28 $6.54 $8.62 $81 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid .... 1.00 . 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.27% 2.00 oil 


ETT IS 5 10% 138% 17 27% 38% 24% 27% 38 
pe 7% 9% 12 15% 23% 17% 18% ~ 24 


+In Canadian dollars, with divideni 
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*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
subject to 15% non-resident tax. 
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Market More Liberal 
































Concluded from page 3 








Thus, even though price-earnings 
ratios prevailing today are higher 


HWE than those witnessed last June, they 
are still decidedly subnormal. Except 

, in recent months and the years 1941- 
537 am 42 and 1932, they have not been du- 


854 










plicated since the early nineteen- 
twenties. The typical medium or bet- 
ter grade issue is now quoted at 
around eight times earnings, a valua- 
tion which seems too low rather than 
too high. 

The fact that earnings multiples de- 
clined from mid-1946 to mid-1949— 
though not the extreme extent of the 
decline—can be explained in terms 
of investor psychology. Although 
earnings were high, and _ rising, 
throughout most of this period, the 
fmarket reflected widespread appre- 
hension that this might be a tem- 
porary phenomenon, to be succeeded 
by a more or less severe setback as 
in 1920-21. Furthermore, the high 
reported level of earnings was not 
ism taken seriously since it was widely 
4 recognized that a rather sizable part 
sano! these earnings represented invent- 
at Ory profits, an inadequacy of depre- 

ciation charges as compared with re- 


a placement costs, and the non-recur- 
ring effect of war-deferred demand. 
Apprehension Removed 

(HIN The long-awaited readjustment in 
business finally started late last year. 

3,776,00me By the middle of 1949, it was becom- 


3,148 ai ing obvious that this phase would be 


nowhere near as painful as had been 
anticipated, a conclusion which has 
become steadily more obvious ever 
since. With this major source of 
apprehension largely removed as a 
market influence and with inventory 
profits playing no part in current re- 
ported earnings, the market has been 
free to capitalize the high actual earn- 
ings of today rather than the small 
profits of some hypothetical tomor- 
row. 

Present price-earnings ratios re- 
flect such a moderate degree of op- 
timism that the market could advance 
further, even if earnings were to be 
held back by consumer price resist- 
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statistically. And if past history is 
a reliable guide, even a return to a 
“normal” relationship between prices 
and earnings—whatever that may be 
—will not mark the end of the up- 
ward price trend, for a major bull 
market has never yet come to a close 
until leading stocks are selling at 
twenty or more times earnings. 








Paramount Pictures 





Concluded from page 14 








and after that time, all distributions 
will be withheld if 51% of total certifi- 
cates of. interest have not been con- 
verted to shares. The trust will ter- 
minate at the end of five years or 
when two-thirds of the United Para- 
mount Theatre stockholders have cer- 
tified to the sale of their Paramount 
Pictures Corporation holdings. 

The investor, therefore, is con- 
fronted with a mandatory choice be- 
tween the two equities. Pro-forma 
earnings statements of the two new 
businesses are shown in the accom- 
panying table. While no long term 
comparisons are available, the theatre 
unit has demonstrated more consist- 
ent earning power in recent years. It 
seems likely that this situation will 
continue. 

Large sums must be committed for 
movie-making without assurance of 
adequate returns. A poor film may 
bring in only a small fraction of its 
cost to the producer. Unfavorable 
market conditions may render it un- 
wise to release films which have been 
created at high costs, thus tying up 
appreciable sums of capital. 


More Speculative 


_ For these reasons, the new picture 
company appears more speculative 
than United Paramount Theatres. 
The loss from exhibiting one sub-par 
feature for a few days is obviously 
considerably less than that from the 
production of an unsatisfactory movie 
which may involve the expenditure of 
millions of dollars. 

The above compazison of the rela- 
tive merits of the two new companies 
does not imply that the new Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation will be a 
weak company. The strong financial 
position of the production unit—net 


working capital will be in the vicinity 
of $19 per common share—is encour- 
aging. Other favorable aspects are 
the Famous Players Canadian movie 
chain which should cushion any wide 
swings in production income, and the 
large DuMont stock interest which 
in coming years may prove a good in- 
vestment, 

Television also may be an impor- 
tant factor in the future of the thea- 
tre company. It has been granted 
FCC permission to construct or ac- 
quire four stations, in addition to the 
unit now in operation. 

For the conservative investor seek- 
ing income, United Paramount Thea- 
tres appears to be the more suitable 
equity. Earnings should be more 
stable than those of the picture 
producing organization and current 
weeding out of weaker and smaller 
units should result in a satisfactory 
operation from a profit-making point 
of view. 
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EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 




















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 



























FREE si 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 


let, giving name and complete add 
ADDRESS: Free he ~— 


ment, Financial 
Place, New York 





Depart- 
World, 86 Trinity 
6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
Ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 

* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


= * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 
* * * 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—aA leafiet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Tested Products — “Testing and Research in 
Modern Industry” is the title of a book dis- 
cussing the uses of scientific testing and 
modern research by all industries. 


* * * 


When Management Speaks— A new 20-page 
illustrated booklet providing guidance in the 
preparation and production of corporation 
annual reports. Includes a check-list of sug- 
gested contents, and recommends methods for 
“telling management’s story.” 


* * * 


“Savings & Loans” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and lean associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * & 


Food Chain—Booklet describing a depression 
resistant investment yielding over 634% offered 
by a N.Y.S.E,. firm. 


* * o 


Annual Report Readership—Twenty-page illus- 
trated brochure on techniques in making cor- 
poration annual reports readable. Of interest 
to corporation and financial institution execu- 


tives only. 
* * * 


Building Company Goodwill—New digest with 
check list on methods to make _ stockholder 
literature more effective. Four-colors, charts 
and graphs make this an interesting and help- 
ful study. 


* * * 


Savings Plans—Folder on uses afforded bv 
shares in a savings and loan association. 
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Trade Indicators ons be... See foe 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 5,743 5,881 5,997 5,79) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 91.7 94.1 94.5 88 

Freight Car Loadings...................0005- 693,923 668,825 +670,000 754,54 iy 

sik ei 1948 

Nov. 30 Dec. 7 Dec. 14 Dec. 15 

WNet| Loans io. { Federal }.... $24,610 $24,812 $25,130 $25,28 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 13,775 13,807 13,882 — 15,610 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,623 1,802 1,856 1,075 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 - 37,257 37,155 37,409 33,44 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 47 ,644 47,724 48,652 48,29 
eee ee ee ec 3 27 542 27,699 27,701 28,36 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,382 1,551 1,583 833 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 


Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 




















































Ciosing Dow-Jones December - - 1949 Range. 
Averages: 14 15 16 17 19 20 High Low 
30 Industrials ... 197.51 198.05 197.88 197.98 198.17 197.22 198.17 161.6 
20 Railroads .... 51.51 51.55 51.58 51.45 51.49 50.98 54.29 41.0: 
15 Utilities ...... 40.63 40.79 40.98 40.99 40.76 40.70 40.99 33.3 
65 Stocks © ..652%: 70.63 70.81 70.85 70.83 70.81 70.43 70.85 57.75 
- -—, Saeed 
Details of Stock Trading: 14 15 16 17 19 20 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,210 2,070 1,960 726 1,420 1,30 
a Se RR Re 1,191 1,180 1,160 899 1,156 1,14 
Number of Advances............ 563 469 449 303 360 2 
Number of Declines............. 332 429 444 319 496 671 
Number Unchanged............. 296 282 267 277 300 24) 
New Highs for 1949,............ 129 93 92 56 53 Ri 
New Lows for 1949......:...... 1 2 2 1 2 4 
Bond Trading 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 100.53 100.60 100.75 10082 100.86 100% 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,460 $4,440 $4520 $1,900 $3,790 $4,72) 
— 1949 —  -—— 1949 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov.16 Nov. 23 Nov. 30 Dec. 7 Dec. 14 High Low 
A 6 ins enielows dda 2.572% 2.567% 2.573% 2.564% 2.564% 2.740% 2.564% 
os oes cuetaan Gates 2.945 2.942 2.945 2.938 2.922 3.137 2.922 
Le} ES A err ee 3.361 3.368 3.368 3.357 3.336 3.496 3.336 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.08 6.92 7.00 6.85 6.85 7.26 6.03 
20 Railroads ....... 8.42 8.36 8.37 7.77 7.67 9.62 7.57 
r a er 5.73 5.71 5.74 5.67 5.63 6.26 5.63 
ee 6.98 6.84 6.92 6.76 6.75 7.23 6.09 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Dec. 20, 1949 


Traded Dec. 13 Dec. 20 Changt 
Witter Bros: Pictures.:.. so. 00656 8 wees 148,400 16 1534 — 4 
PiPnemoene Pieteres «(i526 io. ves halen 146,800 21% 22 +% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..............s.see00- 107,300 7% 8% + 4 
Sey Peer” MBO ARES en pS 96,900 7% 8 +H 
Sieh Ti Se RA ees §3,500 10% 10% + 3 
Di ii oy iis ois. Di. SACs Heiksd tah oe 81,100 3% +} 
Penmaylvamia Railroad. «os. 040+ <0 sc00208es0s- 78,300 14% 14% + 4 
AF Ge ci ok: s cr nditienadgevsincaluleas 73,100 263% 25% — } 
Radio Corporation of America.............. 66,300 13% 12% — 35 
Samat RS eS 6 ics aa tiein ne 2b50 ean 3s 62,700 11% 11% nipped 
Pepsi-Cola ...... al ai aie apn arhaans sluhiade tel elas 62,000 8% 834 4 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............... 60,900 i% i —4 
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Abbott Laboratories, Inc. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Ltd. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Advance Aluminum Casting Corporation 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Aluminium Limited 

American Bemberg Corporation 
American Car & Foundry Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Gas & Electric Company 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp. 
American Snuff Company 

American Surety Compan 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Compan 

American Viscose Corporation 
American Woolen Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
APG Associates 

Appleton, Parsons & Company, Inc. 
Armco Steel Corporation 

Armour & Company 

Aro Equipment Corporation 
Associates Investment Company 
Atlas Corporation 

Avco Manufacturing Corporation 

B. T. Babbitt, Ine. 

Bache & Company 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Cémpany 
Bates Manufacturing Company 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Beaunit Mills, Ine. 

Belden Manufacturing Company 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Ine. 
Blanchard Press. Ine. 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Bon Ami Company 

Borden Company 

Boston Edison Company 

Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Briggs & Stratton 

Brown Company 

Burlington Mills Corporation 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Business Bourse, Publishers 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Canadian Breweries Limited 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Carolina Power & Light Company 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
Chanin Management, Inc. 

Chase National Bank 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R.R. 
Chicago Rock Island & Pac. Railway 
Chicago Tribune 

Chrysler Corporation 

C.I.T. Financial Corporation 

Cities Service Company 

City Products Corporation 

Clark Equipment Company 

Colonial Mills, Inc. 

Colorado Central Power Company 
‘Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Columbia Pictures, Ine. 

Commercial Credit Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Consolidated Natural Gas Company 
Continental Can Company 
Continental Motors Corporation 
Cooper & Cohen, Ine. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

Curtis Paper. Company 

Davis, Delaney, Ince. 

Davison Chemical Corporation 

The Dayton Power & Light Company 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
Devoe & Raynolds 

Dillon Read and Company 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
Dow Chemical Company 

Draper, Perkins & Associates, Int. 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 
The Duplan Corporation. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Francis I. duPont & Company 

D W G Cigar Corporation 

Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Electric Boat Company 

Electric Bond & Share Company 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
Elliott Company ~ 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Evans-Winter-Hebb. Inc. 

Farm & Home Savings & Loan Assn. 
Ferro Enamel Corporation 

Field & Beattie 

First Boston Corporation 

Firth Carpet Company 
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1949 Roll Call of Nati aa Advertisers in Financial World 


First National Bank of Arizona 
Flintkote Company 

Florida Power Company 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

John M. Fox 

Charles Francis Press, Inc. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Franklin Printing Company 
Freeport Sulphur Company 

Gartley & Associates, Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corporation 
Gazette Printing Company Limited 
Geffen, Dunn & Company 

General Electric Company 

General Mills. Ine. 

General Portland Cement Company 
Georgeson & Company 
Gerity-Michigan Corporation 
Gerson Offset Lithography Co., Inc.: 
Isaac Goldmann Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc. 
George Gra“ ~ Press, Inc. 

Robert B. G.ady Company 
Grantham Graphics 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Bertrand W. Hall & Company 
Halsey, Stuart & Company 

Handy Record Book Company 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
Hasbrouck, Thistle & Company, Inc. 
Ira Haupt & Company 

Hayes Manufacturing Corporation 
Stanley Heller & Company 

Herbick & Held Printing Company 
Hilton Hotels Corporation 

Holland Furnace Company 

Home Insurance Company 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

The Hudson Press, Ine. 

Insurance Company of North America 
International Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Company 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


International News Photos 
International Petroleum Company Ltd. 
International Salt Company 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 

Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
Jeffreis Banknote Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kellogg & Bulkeley 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kindred, MacLean & Company, Inc. 
The Knott Corporation 

Kovpers Company, Inc. 

Milton H. Kreines 

Kuhn. Loeb & Company 

Lane-Wells Company 

W. C. Langley & Company 

Lawn Savings & Loan Association 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation 
Lenz & Riecker. Inc. 

Lincoln Engraving & Printing Corp. 
Lind Brothers 

Lion Oil Refining Company 
Loew’s, Incorporated 

Lord, Abbett & Company 

S. Duane Lyon, Inc. 

McCormick and Henderson, Ince. 
The Macmillan Company 

Magma Copper Company 

Magor Car Corporation 

Manati Sugar Company 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Martin-Parry Corporation 

Glenn L. Martin Company 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Miami Copper Company 

Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 
Morgan Stanley & Company 

John Morrell & Company, Inc. 

John Muir & Company 

National Cash Register Company 
National City Bank 

National Container Corporation 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
National Process Company 
National Securities & Research Corp. 
National Steel Cornoration 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Neill Letters 

New Engiand Gas & Electric Assn. 
Newmont Mining Corporation 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


New York Herald Tribune 


New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 


New York State 

New York Stock Exchange 
New York Times 

Noma Electric Corporation 


LIST OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Nopco Chemical Company 
North American Rayon Corporation 
Northwestern Public Service Company 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Oceana Publications 
Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Company, Inc. 
Otis Elevator Company 
Pacific Gas & Blectric Company 
Pacific Mills 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Pandick Press, Inc. 
Parker & Company 
Peabody Coal Company 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Pettibone Mulliken Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philco Corporation 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 
Pick-S Graphics 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Plymouth Oil Company 
Portsmouth Steel Corporation 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
Pure Oil Company 
Rayonier. Incorporated 
The Reardon-Parshall Company 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 
RKO Pathe, Inc. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Rome Cable Company 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 
St. Regis rane Company 
Salley & Collins, Inc. 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
Seaboard Finance Company 
Securities Research Corporation 
Security Adjustment Corporation 
Shields & Company 
Signode — Strapping Company 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Sorg rae Coneeey 

tham Press Tor 
South American Gold & Platinum Co. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southern. Natural Gas Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southern Railway Company 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co. 
Standard Stoker Company 
F. W. Stephens 
Stockholder Relations, Inc. 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Sunray Oil Corporation 
Tamblyn and Brown, Inc. 
Television Shares Management Co. 
Tennessee Corporation 
The Texas Company 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
Texas Textile Mills 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Tishman Reaity & Construction Co., Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
The Tucson Gas Blec. Light & Power Co. 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc. 
The Twentieth Century Press 
Underwood Corporation 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company 
Union Oil Company 
United Carbon Company 
United Corporation 
United Engineering & Foundry Company 
United Fruit Company 
United Saving & Loan Association 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
United States Lines 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United States Potash Company, Inc. 
United States Steel Company 
United States Testing Company, Inc. 
Albert H. Vela Company 
Verney Corporation 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 
Walbridge Realty Company 
G. H. Walker & Company 
Walston. Hoffman & Goodwin 
Wellington Fund, Ine. 
Ward Baking Corporation 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Western Lithograph Company 
Wickersham Press, Inc. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
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MID- CENTURY ‘REVIEW NUMBER 


Significant for s 


Half a Century of the American Scene e 
In 1900, the United Staten stved on the dhreshéld of 
gone gp inGustrial ‘ iY 
have made the country the strongent in = 
: 50-Year Dividend Honor Roll 
An impressive number of 
New York Stock and Carb 
ae See er ee Breen < 
50 Years of American Corporations sites, 
"Some 300 important com sa sted ta Wenleiian 04-200 itn 


carrying on. Here's m list of them, together with 
the year of incorporation of each, : 


The Progress in Stockholder Relations eoei 
| A review of the developments in stockholder relations 
techniques during the past half-century, with 1 
terpretation of the returns of a 
- @orporations on trends in this 
management in the future. 
Half-Century Club — N.Y.S.E. Member Firms © 


More than a score of Exchange member houses were | 
formed fifty years or more ago. Thirty or more in- 
dividuals have held seats for the same period. 


eviews & Vitet Statietie—20 Looting Industries 


TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Mid- 
Century Review Number of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will be seen again and again in the -year ahead. 


Advertising forms close Wednesday noon, Janu- . 


ary 11, but an early space reservation will assure 
a good position. 











Added Feature: 
CANADIAN SECTION 


The Dominion 
Business Picture 
Background Digests of 
Leading Canadian Companies 


Write for Rate Card 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s 47-Year-Old Investment 
and Business Weekly 


86 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6 — 
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